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THE LACE WORKERS. 


An Angel’s office, suits an Angel’s form. 
BARBAULD. 


“Saran! Sarah! Where are you my dear?” 
cried Mrs. Fenwick, as she opened the door of 


one apartment after another, to look for her 
daughter, “Sarah! Sarah!” again she vocife- 
rated, as she ascended the stairs to a higher 
story. ‘Surely,’ added she in an under tone, 
and speaking to herself; “‘surely she is not 
gone out without letting me know that she was 


going.’’ But as she spoke, the door of a back 
chamber, which was very seldom entered by 
any of the family, was gently opened, and she 
heard the words, ‘“‘Here I am mamma,” utter- 
ed in a low, timid voice, whilst the sweet face 


of a girl, apparently about fourteen, peeped 
ftom the chamber. 
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“Here! What, my child, can 
be doing here?” 


“T am working mamma.” 

“Working! at what my dear?” 

“Nothing, mamma.”’ 

“Working at nothing! Why that is a new 
employment, Sarah. Pray how am I to un- 
derstand you?” 

“I mean, mamma, that I am not working at 


any thing very particular,” replied Sarah with 
a look of confusion. 

“It is certainly very particular, or at least, 
very uncommon for you to be working at all; 


and I confess I feel not a little anxious to see 
what you are working at.””, And as Mrs, Fen- 
wick spoke, she advanced towards the room, 
the door of which Sarah held half open as if 
unwilling that her mother should enter. “Oh! 
no! mamma it is nothing! Indeed it is nothing! 
IT mean it is not worth looking at; not what 
you will care any thing about,” added the agi- 
tated girl, still holding the door, without shew- 
ing any disposition to open it wider. 

‘“‘T must see it however,”’ said her mother, 
in that determined tone of voice, that Sarah 
knew at once must be obeyed. The door was 
of course immediately thrown open, and going 
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towards a table, and taking up a very beauti- 
ful piece of lace work, which lay on it, she 
came forward, and presenting it, “This is what 
I am busy with mamma,”’ said she, a deep 
blush tinging her cheek as she spoke. 

“You do not mean that you worked this lace 
yourself, Sarah;” said Mrs. Fenwick, taking 
a very beautiful veil out of her daughter’s 
hands, and Jooking at it with an expression of 
extreme surprise. 

“Yes! indeed, mamma, I did every stitch 
of it.” 

“It is very extraordinary! T did not know 
that you could do any thing of the kind; that 
you could even put in a stitch of any kind of 
work beyond plain sewing.” 

‘“‘But you know, mamma, you have often told 
me that we can de almost any thing when we 
are determined.” 

“That is very true, my dear Sarah, and [ 
am exceedingly gratified to find you have so 
much perseverance; but I must confess, I wish 
you had shewn it on a worthier object.” 

“But there is no harm in such work, mam- 
ma,” said Sarah, looking at her mother with 
anxiety. 

“That depends entirely upon circumstances. 
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A small portion of our tinre, and only a very 
small one, may be spared for such occupations; 
but life is too short, our moments are too pre- 
cious to be spent on any employment, which 
does not tend to improve and elevate our 
minds. Do you not remember the beautiful 
verse with which you were so much pleased 
the other day, in which our days and weeks 
are called 


*The germs of immortality, 
The buds of higher destinies ? 


and if so, it surely will not do to spend many 
ofthem in merely improving yourself in the 
working of lace, or muslin.” 

“But does the dignity of our employment 
always depend on its own particular nature? Is 
it not possible, mamma, to'give consequence to 
our work by our manner of performing it ? You 
know Epaminondas said he would endeavour 
to give dignity to the business of a scavenger 
by his manner of doing it.” 

“TI am afraid, my dear Sarah, you have not 
allowed yourself to make a proper distinction 
between the two cases. Epaminondas hoped 
that the superiority of his mind would give dig- 
nity to a mean oflice; but you must remember; 
as you do not possess that superiority, it is 
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your duty to seek those occupations which will 
give dignity to you, and not flatter yourself 
that you have yet the power of imparting con- 
sequence to that which possesses none of 
itself.” 

“Oh, no! mamma, indeed I did not think I 
could. I only thought that perhaps a good 
motive might—I mean that I was in hopes”— 
But here the blushing girl became too much 
confused and agitated to goon. | After waiting 
some time to see if her daughter would finish 
the sentence, Mrs. Fenwick said, “I should 
be very glad, my dear Sarah, to know what 
motive has been sufficiently strong to induce 
you so suddenly to overcome your repugnance 
to needle-work, for I acknowledge, I feel at 
present, a good deal of pain at finding that you 
have been so long engaged in any thing that 
was a secret from me; as I had hoped that I 
was the repository of my daughter’s every 
thought.” , 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Sarah, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears as she spoke, “you shall:stil! 
know my every thought; for it was not because 
I was ashamed of it, that I have not let you 
know sooner; but merely because I thought it ” 


would be pleasanter to others, that I should 
are 
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not speak of it evento you. But rather than 
you should suspect me of having a wish to 
vonceal any thing from you, I will tell you all. 
You know then mamma—I need not tell you, 
that I love Adela Delaney very much; and 
that I would do any thing in the world to serve 
her.”’ 

“T know that perfectly well, my dear Sa- 
rah; and though I have but little acquaintance 
with your friend, I have not the least doubt of 
her being very worthy of the warm affection 
you feel for her; and now I think I see through 
the whole of the matter. Your partiality for 
Adela has, I suppose, induced you to make 
this effort for the sake of procuring for her an 
article of dress, which her mother, who we well 
know, since the death of her husband, has had 
very little in her power, cannot afford to buy 
for her. But though it always gives me plea- 
sure to see you susceptible of warm attach- 
ments, and willing to make sacrifices for your 
friends,—yet the sacrifice of so large a por- 
tion of your valuable time ought not to be made 
merely to ornament, even so beautiful a per- 
gon as that which your friend possesses.” 

“Mamma! you have not seen through the 
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matter yet, I assure you,” said Sarah; her 
fine dark eyes beaming with that most delight- 
ful kind of animation, which arises from a feel- 
ing of self-approbation; ‘‘for, in the first place, 
I have never, ’till today, put a stich mto this 
veil, except in the mornings, before you were 
up; and in the next, it is not meant to ornament 
Adela’s person; but—Oh mamma I will tell 
you, but do not let it be mentioned to any one 
else—it is meant to assist in supplying her with 
food. And now, I hope, my dear mother, you 
do not think I have made too great a sacrifice. 

“Qh no! my beloved child,” replied Mrs. 
Fenwick, the tears starting into her eyes, as 
she spoke; ‘these are sacrifices that God 
pours blessings on.”? But is it possible that 
your friend and her mother can be reduced so 
low, and you have not informed me, rather than 
trusted to your own feeble efforts to assist 
them?” 

“T will tell you all about it, mamma,” re- 
turned Sarah, wiping away the tears which 
had risen to her eyes for the distresses of her 
friend. ‘Ji was only by chance that I myself 
became acquainted with their situation; and 
when I did know it, Adela made me promise 
I would never mention it to any one. I beg- 
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ged very hard to be allowed to tell you, and 
assured her that it would give you the great- 
est pleasure to assist them. But she said she 
knew it would kill her mamma, at once, to 
think of receiving charity. All that was in 
my power, therefore, was to try to keep them 
as well as 1 could myself; so when I saw Adela 
working, day after day, at this lace work, which 
I knew very well she sold, though she never 
told me so,—I determined to watch very closely 
how she did it, and then try to work some 
myself; and I am very happy mamma to find 
that you think I have made a good piece of 
work of it.” 

“< It is indeed a good piece of work my love, 
in more senses than one,”’ replied her mother, 
looking with an expression of the most de- 
lighted approbation at her daughter, whose 
affection for her friend had led her to make 
so great an effort to serve her. But your 
friend must have more effectual assistance 
than any effort of the needle can afford; and 
we must immediately set about planning how 
it can be given with the least pain to her own, 
and her mother’s feelings.” 

“If Mrs. Delaney were but recovered from 
the chills and fevers that she has had so long; 
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you could very easily assist them,” said Sarah; 
for I have often heard Adela say, that if her 
mamma were but well enough to have the 
name of superintending a school, she would 
apply to you for your assistance in procuring 
pupils, and that she could herself take all the 
fatigue of it.” 

“That is all very well my love; but some- 
thing must be done in the meantime. In fact 
they must submit for the present to receive pe- 
cuniary assistance; aid as soon as Mrs. Del- 
aney is restored to health, I shall be most hap- 
py to forward any plan that may be adopted to 
put them into the way of providing for them- 
selves more independently. As for this veil ;” 
continued the delighted mother, folding it up 
as she spoke; “I will myself be the purchaser 
of it; and shall wear with no small degree of 
pride, a piece of work that does my daughter 
so much honour. Take then this money to 
your friend”’ continued she, putting a bank note 
into Sarah’s hand, “and at the same time beg 
of her to prepare her mother for a visit from 
me; not as @ mere acquaintance, but as one 
who is most anxious to complete the work she 
is happy to find that her child has begun.” 

“I will go directly said Sarah,” beginning 


immediately with great alacrity to prepare her- 
self; “for if I may judge from appearances, 
there is no time to be lost.” 

The fact was, that appearances had indeed 
been such as to give Sarah every reason to 
believe that the objects of her solicitude were 
in the most immediate want of the common 
necessaries of life ; and this conviction it was 
that had induced the affectionate girl to trans- 
gress the limits to which she had restricted 
herself, whilst working at the veil; it was so 
nearly completed, that an hour or two more 
she knew would finish it; and she was delight- 
ed With the idea of having it to give to her 
dear Adela, as an additional means of raising 
a little money for the support of herself and 
the mother, to whom she was so fondly attach- 
ed. She had seen her friend the night befcre 
working very late; and had endeavoured to pre- 
vail] upon her to relax from her incessant ap- 
plication from the fear of injuring her eyes; but 
Adela had replied to all her entreaties “that 
she must work as much as she possibly could 
that day, as the next was her mamma’s bad 
day, and she of course would have very little 
time for doing so-then,”’ 


‘“‘ Well, suppose you cannot work much to- 
morrow, Adela,” said Sarah, “ you know the 
day after will be her well day again, and then 
you will be able to make up the deficiency.” 

‘The day after will be too late,” replied her 
friend, with a look of anxiety. ‘“T must, if 
possible, have it done by to-morrow forenoon.” 

‘“Oh that is impossible Adela; and indeed 
you will only make yourself sick, by working so 
closely. Besides, what can a day or two sig- 
nify °” 

“Ah! Sarah!” said Adela, with a look of 
deep distress, “you who have every wish grati- 
fied, as soon as formed, can have little idea of 
what importance it is to me to get this work 
finished.”’ 

‘** Do not say that I have every wish so rea- 
dily gratified, dear Adela,” said Sarah, the 
tears gushing into her eyes, as she marked the 
expression conveyed by those of her friend ; 
“for if I could have my wish, you should be 
one of the happiest beings in existence.” A 
summons, which Adela at this moment receiv- 
ed from her mother, put an end to the conversa- 
tion; and on her going to attend her in her 
chamber, Sarah hastened home, determined to 
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make use of the time, which her mamma re- 
quired should be given to recreation, in finish- 
ing the veil, which was so nearly done, and §& 
take it to her friend to sell. 

The anxious Adela in the mean time, uncon- 
scious ofthe affectionate exertions of her friend, 
had sat up nearly the whole of the night, her 
heart swelling as each stich was inserted, with 
the apprehension that it would not be possible 
for her to finish the work in time for the supply 
of those necessities which she well knew were 
fast approaching. The lingering and wasting 
disease which had so long preyed upon her be- 
loved parent’s frame, had now become so con- 
firmed in its nature that the anxious daughter 
was able to calculate upon its various changes 
with as much certainty as she could, when she 

saw the sun sink below the horizon on its again 
appearing to illumine the world. By four 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon mamma’s chill 
will come on, and we have nota single log of 
wood to make a fire to warm her with, nor a 4 
cent to buy any, till this pelizine is finished; © 
said she to herseif as she sat at work, long 
after every step had ceased to sound on the 
pavement, and she had heard the doors fasten- 
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ed and the windows closed, of one house after 
another, inthe neighbourhood. “I know,” con- 
tinued the affectionate girl, in her melancholy 
musings, “ that mamma will try to look cheer- 
ful, and tell me not to be uneasy, as all the 
fires in the world would fail to warm her at 
such atime; and that if I will only have a lit- 
tle patience, she will soon be warm enough. 
But it breaks my heart to see her in want of 
comforts that I cannot procure her. I hope, 
however, I shall get done in time ;” added she, 
holding up the unfinished part of her work, 
and viewing it for the hundredth time. “I have 
not more to do now, than I have done since 
supper time. I will venture therefore to go to 
bed now; and if I rise again, as soon as it is 
light enough for me to see to work, I shall 
have time to finish it, and take it to Mrs. Rich- 
mond, who so kindly promised to purchase it. 
How kind she is! This will be the third 
piece of work that she has bought of me,—- 
though I was an entire stranger to her three 
months ago, when she saw me at Todd’s 
store, selling the first piece of work that I 
ever did. Oh yes!” ejaculated the grateful 
girl; “I have still much to be thankful for. 


So liberal a benefactress, as Mrs. Richmond, 
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and so affectionate a friend as Sarah Fen- 
wick, are blessings for which I can never be 
too grateful; and could I but see my darling 
mother once more restored to health, I think 
I could still be happy.”’ And even situated as 
she was, this amiable girl endeavoured to sub- 
mit with patience, in the conviction that she 
was under the care of a kind and watchful 


protector who “ from seeming evil still educes 
good;”’ ard who would in time cause a brighter 
day to dawn, and disperse the clouds of sorrow 
which were then drawn around her. And as if 
from an irresistible impulse of that pure and ar- 


dent piety, which had been instilled into her 
mind from the earliest dawn of thought, she 
sunk on her knees, and commended herself 
and her sick parent to the care of that faithful 
guardian and friend. With a mind composed 
and tranquillized, she now prepared for rest, 
and laid her head on the pillow, as the harsh 
voice of the watchman called “ past twelve o’- 
clock,”’ with the soothing hope of rismg again 
toa brighter morn. So fearful was she, how- 
ever, that the sun might send forth his beams, 
whilst her eyes were yet sealed in sleep, that 
she scarcely permitted herself to sink into 
total forgetfulness,—but rose before Aurora 
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had begun to shew her rosy fingers, and pre- 
pared for renewing her work, as the light was 
strong enough to permit her to doso. ‘Adela 
my love,” said Mrs. Delaney, as she saw her 
daughter preparing to dress, “you will certain- 
ly make yourself sick by this constant applica- 
tion. Do, my dear child, take a little more 
rest; and, believe me, you will get your work 
done time enough for any thing that is neces- 
sary.” But Adela was not to be persuaded; and 
was very soon again employed at her needle. 
Where the heart is so much interested, work 
goes on rapidly; and Adela had finished her 
pelizine, pressed it, folded it up with great neat- 
ness, and. prepared herself for going out, be- 
fore the clock had struck ten. Cheered, by 
having thus far succeeded in the object of her 
wishes, her spirits, which were naturally lively, 
began torise. Her eyes sparkled with a de- 
gree of animation, which had long been a stran- 
ger to them; her cheeks resumed some of 
their usual bloom; and the dimpling smiles, 
which anxious care, sought in vain to repel, 
once more played around her mouth. ‘Have 
you ever remembered, mamma,”’ said she, in a 
cheerful voice, as she stood binding up luxuri- 
ant Jocks, whichgeemed unwilling to leave her 
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beautiful neck,—Has it ever occurred to you 
that this is my birth day? I am now gay fil» 
teen; and a something seems to whisper to me 
that this is to be ahappy birth day. I really 
feel quite happy this morning.” 

“‘T amsure you deserve to be so, my love,” 
said her mother, kissing as she spoke, the fore- 
head from which the ringlets had just been 
parted ; “‘and I trust there is indeed a great 
deal of happiness yet in store for you.” 

“Oh! yes! for us both dear mamma! We 
shall both bevery happy I am sure. Here is 
this pelizine, for which Mrs. Richmond pro- 
mised to give me fifteen dollars the moment I 
took it to her; ‘and who knows but that before 
those fifteen dollars, are spent, we may hear 
something of uncle Henry. Nay! perhaps 
we may even see him here.” 

* We will at least hope that it will prove so, 
my dear Adela,”’ returned the affectionate mo- 
ther, anxious to encourage her daughter in 
these cheerful anticpiations, though she her- 
self partook but little of them. ‘I am very 
sure, that the moment your uncle hears of our 
being deprived of the support and protection 
of your dear father, he will lose no time in has- 
tening to our aid, and making us partakers in 
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that wealth, of which he has always been so 
liberal. The only difficulty is that there is 
great uncertainty in letters reaching him at 
Santa Fee, and it is a long, long journey here, 
after they do arrive.” 

“But you know, mamma, a long, long time 
is now elapsed; it is now nearly a year and a 
halfsince papa’s death, sothat it is surely no 
very extravagant expectation to hope that we 
may see him soon. Oh! yes! dearest mother, 
let us still hope. It is impossible to exist 
without hope. Pandora was certainly wise 
to keep this little treasure still in her box, if 
she wished the evils that she poured out to have 
full force; for as soon as the sweet little che- 
rub hope peeps in, every thing begins to smile; 
and it certainly has taken a peep at me this 
morning; and I am determined not to frighten 
it away again.’’. Thus striving to leave her 
mother in a cheerful train of thought, that her 
absence might be less painful, Adela hastened 
to Mrs. Richmond’s, and learning, on her ar- 
rival at the house, that its mistress was in, and 
disengaged, she sent her name, and word that 
she brought the pelizine which that lady had 
bespoken. To her great surprise, however, 
the servant returned immediately, and said that 
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Mrs. Richmond did not wish for the pelizine. 
Astonished at this message, yet persuaded at 
the same time that there was some mistake, 
she repeated her name, two or three times over 
to the man, and then begged he would go back 
and tell Mrs. Richmond, again who it was that 
waited at the door; and to say that she would 
take it as a favour if she might either be ad- 
mitted then, or Mrs. Richmond would appoint 
any other hour at which she might see her. 
It was not long before the man again return- 
ed, saying that Mrs. Richmond did not wish to 
have the pelizine; and that she could neither 
see her then, nor at any other time ; and as 
if gathering from the nature of the message of 
which he was the bearer, that very little cer- 
emony was necessary on the occasion, he im- 
mediately closed the door in her face. Pet- 
rified with astonishment, almost beyond the 
power of moving, she returned slowly home, 
scarcely conscious whither she was going, till 
she found herself in the presence of her mo- 
ther. But when she raised her eyes to the 
face of that beloved parent, and saw it blanch- 
ed with sickness, and recollected that the last 
cent that they could command in the world 
was exhausted, she sunk upon the first seat 
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she came near, and burst into a violent flood 
of tears. This emotion, so very unlike the 
composure, and even cheerfulness, which Ade- 
la usually assumed in her mother’s presence, 
even excited in Mrs. Delaney’s mind the idea 
that it might be the agitation arising from 
some sudden and unexpected pleasure; and 
the conversation, which had passed between 
them just before Adela left the house, recur- 
ring to her mind she exclaimed “ Adela my 
love! Is it possible? Have you heard any- 
thing of your uncle? Ishe arrived?” But 
the hope which had sprung in her forlorn 
bosom was a transient one; for she soon found 
that Adela’s emotion was the throb of deep 
distress, not the agitation of sudden pleasure. 
‘¢ Tell me my dearest child what is the matter ! 
Oh! Adela what new calamity has befallen 
us‘? But before the weeping girl could sup- 
press her sobs sufficiently to give an answer, 
the door opened, and Sarah Fenwick entered. 
She had, however, in consequence of her fre- 
quent visits, and devoted attachment to both 
mother and daughter, become so much like 
one of themselves, that her presence did not 
prevent Mrs. Delaney from repeating her ques- 
tion,—whilst Sarah clasped her arms round the 
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neck of her friend, and mingled tears with 
hers, even before she knew why they flow- 
ed. But Adela could not long give way to 


her own feelings, in forgetfulness of those 
around her; and making a violent effort to 
subdue her emotion, she succeeded, at length, 
in relating the disappointment which she had 
met with. ‘* And is that all ?”’ cried Sarah, 
drying up her tears as her friend ceased speak- 
ing. ‘If that is all, it is of no consequence 
whatever; for look,” added she holding out 
the note that she had just received from her 
mother ; “‘ See ! what I have brought you.” 
“Oh! Sarah,” said Adela, ia a reproachful 
tone, ‘“‘you have exposed our poverty; and 
have now brought us the offering of charity.” 
“No! my dear Adela, I have not brought 
you any offering of charity. I have only 
brought the tribute of one sister to another. 
For am I not a sister? Have you not a hun- 
dred times told me that you looked upon me 
as such? And you, my dear Madam, have you 
not often said to me that I was like a daughter 
to you?” added Sarah, laying her hand on 
Mrs. Delaney’s arm, with a look of affection. 
‘‘But this money, my dear Sarah, is more 
than you were likely to possess of your own.” 
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“It is my own, however, I assure you; and 
I will tell you frankly, how it was obtained; 
when I am sure you will acknowledge that I 
have a fair right to make what use of it I 
choose.”” She then in a simple manner re- 
lated the circumstance of the veil, without 
making the slightest effort to attach any im- 
portance to what she had done; and then as 
she finished her little narrative, she said, 
throwing her arms affectionatly round the 
neck of her friend as she spoke, ‘‘ and now 
dearest Adela will you not acknowledge that 
I deserve to be rewarded for my industry by 
being permitted to be of some little service to 
you.” 

“You do indeed deserve every thing from 
me; and I will endeavour for your sake to 
forget the pain of having our situation made 
known to your mamma, though I should have 
been most happy if the secret could have been 
confined to our own bosoms.” 

“When you know mamma better, as I 
hope you soon will do, Adela, you will find she 
is worthy of your confidence, and will make 
use of it only to serve you in the kindest and 
tenderest manner. So come, my dearest Ade- 
Ta,” continued the affectionate girl, wiping her 
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friend’s face, as she spoke, ‘‘dry up these tears, 
that still chase each other so rapidly down 
your checks, and Jet me see you smile again. 
Believe me, all will yet be well. Mamma, 
will, { know, be most happy to purchase your 
pelizine; and then you will be independent of 
Mrs. Richmond, and her caprices. She will 
find that you can get the money without her 
assistance, so do not, I beg, shed another 
tear for the loss of it.” 

“Do not imagine that it is the loss of the 
money which distresses me, however necessary 
it may be to us,” returned the weeping Adela, 
“JT should not I believe have shed a single 
tear at Mrs. Richmond’s declining to take 
the pelizine, if she had done so in a diffe- 
rent manner; but from what I have seen of her, 
I feel persuaded that she would at least have 
endeavoured to soften the disappointment by 
kindness of manner, if some extraordinary 
change had not taken place in her opinion of 
me ; and I cannot help suspecting that some 
slanderous tongue we hope at work to pre 
judice her against me.’ 

‘‘Impossible,”” exclaimed Mrs. Delaney, 
‘with energy. “Adela Delaney’s character is 
beyond the reach of calumny.” 
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‘* And suppose, she has been persuaded to 
think ill of you,” interrupted Sarah, “who 
cares? You are independent of her, dear Ade- 
la; for mamma has both the will and the power 
to be as kind a friend as she has been.” 

“T never can be independent of the esteem 
of good people, my kind Sarah ;” returned 
Adela, mournfully. 

“ But you surely would not make yourself 
uneasy at losing the good opinion of one, who 
thought ill of you without a cause ?”’ remon- 
strated Sarah. 

“Those who labour under an unjust asper- 
sion, can alone feel the pain of such a mis- 
fortune” rejoined Mrs. Delaney, “ for the vir- 
tuous alone know the value of a spotless name; 
and to see my Adela deprived of that rich 
gem, would be a more severe misfortune to me 
than any that has yet visited us.” 

“‘ Mrs. Richmond cannot—she dare not in- 
jure Adela’s character!’ exclaimed Sarah, 
with energy, her eyes kindling, and her 
cheeks glowing with indignation at the thought. 
“My mamma will inquire into the business, 
and set it ali to rights, if she has been de- 
ceived.” 
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“But you must remember, Sarah, your 
mamma knows still less of me, than Mrs. 
Richmond does ; so that she is more likely to 
be induced by Mrs. Richmond to think ill of 
me herself, than to make any alteration in 
that lady’s opinion.” 

“Not long after the conversation I have 
just heard,” interrupted a voice which made 
them all] start, and which proved to be that of 
Mrs. Fenwick herself,j--who concluding that 
her daughter had prepared for her reception, 
had entered the room, without the previ- 
ous ceremony of knocking, and had, before 
they were aware of her presence, heard 
nearly all that had passed. ‘‘ My dear Mrs. 
Delaney” continued she “ after apologizing 
for my abrupt intrusion, which I could only 
have presumed upon from the persuasion 
that your kindness to Sarah Fenwick was 
such as to secure to her mother a gracious 
reception,—permit me to offer myself, at 
once, as a friend, who is not only willing, 
but anxious to be of service to you. And as 
I am persuaded that it will be more gratifying 
to this sweet girl to dispose of her pelizine to 
the lady for whom it was intended, than to any 
one else, I shall be very happy to accompany 
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cy with that lady will enable me to demand 
the explanation which is so important to her.” 

‘Oh will you indeed go with me” cried 
Adela with eagerness ‘and will you use your 
interest to procure me an opportunity of clear- 
ing my character, if indeed it has been aspers- 
ed; that I may at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that though poor I am yet respected? 
For Oh! my beloved mother,” added she, lay- 
ing her head on the bosom of the parent, whose 
feeble frame appeared almost sinking under 
the disease, which had so long preyed upon 
it, —“‘what will become of you, if your daugh- 
ter be deprived of her only stay on earth?” 

“Be comforted my child,” said Mrs. De- 


laney, endeavouring to speak in as composed 


a tone of voice, as her trembling nerves would 
permit, ‘Call again to your aid that cherub 
hope, which you only this morning declared 
you would never give up. You see another 
kind friend has risen up to us in our need, and 
believe me all will yet be well.”” Then kiss- 
ing off the tears, that streamed down her 
daughter’s face. ‘Go my love,” added she, 
“accept Mrs. Fenwick’s kind offer, and lose 
23 
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no time in getting your mind relieved from 
this painful burden.” 

“May not I go with you to Mrs. Rich- 
mond’s, mamma ?” asked Sarah anxiously ; 
convinced that her agitated friend required all 
the support that she could get; and her moth- 
er, feeling that her spirited and active friend- 
ship deserved this indulgence, consented. 
They then all three immediately left poor 
Mrs. Delaney, who was made scarcely sensi- 
ble of the load of disease under which her 
body laboured, by the much more painful bur- 
den of anxiety, which oppressed her mind. 
On reaching Mrs. Richmond’s, Mrs. Fen- 
wick inquired for that lady, and was immedi- 


_ately shown into the room to her. 


Mrs. Richmond rose to meet her friend, as 
she entered, but gave a look of surprise on 
seeing by whom she was accompanied. 

“T am come, my dear Mrs. Richmond,” 
said Mrs. Fenwitk, taking the hand which the 
mistress of the house presented to her, and 
pressing it with great cordiality, ‘“‘I am come 
to ask a favour, which I know your benevolent 
mind will have great pleasure in granting.”’ 

“JT am sure you cannot ask any favour that 
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it will not be a pleasure to me to grant,” re- 
plied Mrs. Richmond, though not without 
some little appearance of constraint. But 
Mrs. Fenwick, who was well acquainted with 
that frankness in Mrs. Richmond’s disposition, 
which made it painful to her to utter a single 
expression with which her heart did not fully 
accord, took no notice of her manner,—but 
turning towards Adela, she said, ‘I come to 
request you to set this sweet girl’s mind at 
ease, by assuring her that you are as much 
her friend as ever you were.” 

*‘T can at least assure her that I am no 


more her enemy, than I ever was,”’ replied 
Mrs. Richmond, the colour rising in her face, 
and an evident expression of uneasiness ap- 
pearing in her countenance. 


‘“‘ But this is not enough, my dear Madam,” 
returned Mrs. Fenwick; ‘for with you who 
are so warm an admirer of beauty and virtue, 
a mere negative feeling could never exist to- 
wards Adela Delaney! You have besides 
given strong proofs that you were once warmly 
her friend, and she feels most anxious to be 
assured that she has not had the misfortune to 
lose your good opinion.” ‘That is a subject, 
my dear Mrs. Fenwick, which it would be very 
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painful 

Miss Delaney may be well assured, that what- 
ever may be my opinion of her, I shall never 
seek to injure her in the opinion of others, by 
communicating it; and have only to request 
that she will press the subject no further.” 

Adela, who saw that to comply with this re- 
quest, and to submit without making any fur- 
ther effort, would in fact be a tacit acknow- 
ledgment that there was indeed something re- 
lating to her, that Mrs. Richmond might have 
a delicacy in speaking about, seemed to rise 
with the necessity of the case, and with a look 
that bespoke the purity of her mind, she 
said, “Had you never honoured me with 
your kindness, madam, I should never have 
had aright to ask why I did not now re- 
ceive it; but as you once were kind and lib- 
eral, and have withdrawn your countenance 
without any apparent cause, surely I may be 
permitted to ask why I am deprived of that 
which I prized so highly.” 

“Do not put me to the pain of entering upon 
the distressing subject,” said Mrs. Richmond, 
evidently much agitated; “for it will be most 
painful to my feelings, and can answer no good 
purpose to you.” 
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“What can this mean!” cried Adela, in a 
tone of extreme astonishment. ‘“‘What can 
there be connected with me that is so painful 
to speak of. That we are poor, you long 
since knew; for it was our poverty which first 
introduced me to your notice. But as even 
that poverty was caused by my honoured fa- 
ther’s inflexible integrity, which made him pre- 
fer beggary to dishonour, whatever suffering it 
has caused us, it has never given rise to the 
blush of shame. Do not then, my dear ma- 
dam,” continued she, ‘‘do not, I beseech you, 
deprive me of an opportunity of clearing away 
any stigma, that may appear to you to be at- 
tached to my character.” 

“Indeed, my dear Mrs. Richmond, it would 
be unkind, unmerciful, unjust,’’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Fenwick, whose eyes were filled with 
tears, whilst poor Sarah sobbed aloud. ‘Go 
with me, then, into another room, and I will 
tell you all, however painful the task may be,” 
said Mrs. Richmond, and as she spoke, she 
opened the door and motioned to Adela to fol- 
low her. ) 

**Excuse me, madam,” said Adela, with a 
dignity and firmness, which presented her cha- 


racter in a new light; “Mrs. Fenwick and her 
23* 
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daughter have heard that I am suspected, and 
I must beg that they may also hear on what 
those suspicions are founded.” 

‘Perhaps it is best so,” replied the lady of 
the house, returning into the room, and closing 
the door; ‘‘for if I am right, and I fear there 
can be but little doubt of the fact, it is only 
proper that they should be undeceived, how- 
ever painful it is to me to be the instrument.” 
She then sat down, and, with an evident ef- 
fort, said, addressing herself to Adela: “You 
remember, I have no doubt, that the first piece 
of work that you did for me, was a cap, which 
I bespoke, in consequence, not merely of the 
pains which Mrs. Todd took to interest me in 
your favour, but on account of the strong wish 
to serve you, which I felt from the moment I 
saw you. This cap I paid you for, if you re- 
collect, in this room. I happened at the time 
you entered the room, to have a considerable 
number of bank notes in my hand. There 
were amongst them, one of twenty dollars, an- 
other of ten, and the rest were five dollars 
each. That of ten dollars I gave you. The 
twenty dollar one I was just about to enclose 
in a letter, when you entered the room; and 
had just put it in and folded the letter up, when 
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I received a message, to say that I was want- 
edin another room. As I wisked to make 
some arrangements with vou about your next 
piece of work, I requested you to remain till I 
returned, after putting the letter and the loose 
notes into that side-board drawer,”’ continued 
Mrs. Richmond, pointing to the piece of furni- 
ture, which stood at the end of the room, “I 
left you for a considerable time. I did not de- 
tain you long; after I came back to the room; 
and before much more time had elapsed, and, 
most certainly, before either I had left the 
room again, or any one else had entered it, I 
went to the drawer for the money; but on 
counting out the amount of a bill, which I was 
just going to send the servant to discharge, I 
found that two of the notes were gone.”” Here 
Mrs. Richmond paused, and fixed her eyes on 
Adela’s face; but the unconscious girl, not 
even suspecting her motive, looked at her 
without any other expression in her counte- 
nance, than that of attention to what she had 
further to say. 

Sarah, however, catching an idea of the 
suspicion which the lady’s manner implied, ex- 
claimed, “Surely, Mrs. Richmond, you cowld 
not for a moment imagine that Adela touched 
the notes!” 
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“Impossible!” cried Adela, starting, as if 
the idea which had entered her mind at her 
friend’s words, had produced the effect of 
electricity. 

“The idea is not more unpleasant to your 
mind, Sarah,” continued Mrs. Richmond, 
without appearing to notice Adela’s emotion,— 
‘“‘than it was to me; yet still, though most un- 
willing to give it entrance, it haunted me 
perpetually. As the money had been received 
only a few minutes before, from the bank, and 
I had counted it at the moment of receiving it, 
I could not suppose there was any mistake in 
the sum. How else then was the circum- 
stance to be accounted for?” 

“Qh! in any way,” returned Sarah, indig- 
nantly, “rather than by throwing a speck on the 
noble Adela Delaney.” And, as she spoke, 
she cast a glance of mingled pity and admira- 
tion on her friend, whose face had become a 
perfect crimson; but it was evidently the co- 
louring of offended pride, not the blush of 
shame. ‘Did you never miss any money be- 
fore?” asked Mrs. Fenwick. “Is there no 
one in the house, of whom you can have any 
suspicion ?” 

‘None,’ answered the lady. ‘My ser- 
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vants are all long tried ones; but, indeed, if 
they had not been so, I know that no one but 
myself had been in the room, from the time 
that Miss Delaney left it, till 1 took the money 
out of the drawer and counted it.” 

“But, perhaps there might have been some 
one in, whilst you were called out,” said Sarah. 

“No, that I can answer for,” interrupted 
Adela. ‘I know that no one was in the room 
but myself, from the time that Mrs. Richmond 
left it, till she returned again.” 

“Well, why do you not say that you never 
touched the money, and have done with the 
subject at once,’ cried Sarah, in a tone. of im- 
patience; “for I declare it provokes me to 
think that such a subject should be thought of, 
for a moment, in connexion with you.” 

“Any thing that I could say, would have 
very little effect,” replied her friend, mildly, 
and with a look of composed dignity. ‘‘I can- 


not give any account of the money; and to 
say that I did not take it, could do little good; 
since before the suspicion could be entertained, 
all confidence in me must have been lost.” 
As Adela spoke, Mrs. Richmond fixed her 
eyes upon her face, with a scrutinizing look, 
as if anxious to determine whether this com- 
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posure and self command were the effects of 
conscious innocence, or consummate art; then, 
as if recollecting something, that served to 
give more decision, to her opinion, she said, 
“But I have not yet told you all; and since I 
have commenced the painful subject, I must 
yo through with it.” Adela raised her ex- 
pressive eyes to the face of the speaker, as if 
to say, “What new evil is in store for me?” 
but as she did not give utterance to her 
thoughts, the lady proceeded. 

“Anxious to have my suspicions either re- 
moved, or confirmed, I determined to make 
another trial, by design, similar to that which 
accident had produced. For so unwilling was 
I, Sarah, to admit a suspicion of one whom 
I admired as much as you could do, that I 
considered the loss of money as a very se- 
condary evil. The next time, therefore, that 
Miss Delaney came, | contrived to put a 
number of notes, in the same loose manner, 
again into the same drawer; taking care, also, 
to leave the room, and letting Miss Delaney 
know that I should be absent a considerable 
time, and—” 

“And what!” asked Sarah, trembling at ev- 
ery nerve, and almost breathless with impa- 
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tience; “and what? dear Mrs. Richmond, 
speak quickly!” 

_ “When I examined the money afterwards, 
a twenty dollar note was gone,” replied Mrs. 
Richmond;” again fixing her cyes, with @ 
scrutinizing gaze, on Adela’s face. 

Sarah instantly started up, and running to 
the sideboard, attempted to open the drawer; 
but it was locked. 

‘Sarah, my dear, what are you doing,” 
asked her mother? 

“I want to open the drawer,” answered the 
impatient girl, trying, as she spoke, to pull 
it open. 

“T will unlock it,” said Mrs. Richmond, 
“but you will find that there is nothing in the 
drawer that could hide the notes from view, 
for an instant.”” The moment the key was 
turned, Sarah pulled out the drawer, but could 
not get it out so far as she wished. 

“This paper that has got between the side- 
board top and the drawer, hinders it from 
opening;” taking hold of the corner of an in- 
vitation card, which could just be seen beyond 
the edge of the sideboard; ‘‘but you see you 
have a full view of every thing that is in the 
drawer.” “J must have it out,” said Sarah, ip 
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a determined tone; and taking hold of the pa- 
per, she gave it a pull, that immediately tore it 
in two. Throwing down the half that came 
away in her hand, she again tried the drawer, 
which was now disengaged, and came entirely 
out. ‘Here is the thief, I suspect,” cried the 
generous girl, in a tone of exultation; and put- 
ting her hand into the place, from which she 
had just taken the drawer, she drew out two 
or three papers, amongst which, was the lost 
notes. 

“Is it possible! how unfortunate!” ejacula- 
ted Mrs. Richmond and Mrs. Fenwick, at the 
same instant,—whilst Adela, whose eye had re- 
mained dry, and whose countenance had main- 
tained an expression of almost composed firm- 
ness, during the time that she was under sus- 
picion, now clasped her hands together, with 
a motion of thankfulness, and burst into tears. 

“My dear Adela,” cried Mrs. Richmond, 
throwing her arms round the neck of the 
weeping girl, with all the affectionate familiar 
ity of friendship, “how am I ever to make 
amends for this injustice? How can I ever 
atone for the pain I have given you?” ‘Do 
not call it injustice, my dear madam,” replied 
the amiable girl, checking her emotion, and 
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a 
endeavouring to smile. It was impossible you 
could otherwise than suspect, nor could you, 
under such suspicions, have acted with more 
delicacy than you did.” ‘But my more than 
friend,’’ added she, turning, and giving her 
hand to Sarah, who stood enjoying the rich 
reward of her noble conduct, in viewing the 
happiness of her friend; ‘‘ my able counsellor 
and defender, we must not forget that my poor 
mother is still labouring under the anxiety, 
which so lately oppressed ourselves. You 
must hasten to relieve her; for it is only fair 
that you should be the messenger of the com- 
fart, which you have yourself procured.” 
‘We will accompany her, Adela, and enjoy 
a share of the pleasure,” said Mrs. Fenwick, 
turning to Adela, as the sound of a carriage, 
and a loud knock at the street-door, announced 
visiters; “‘particularly as we are not at present 
in a very fit state to meet strangers.” The 
mother and daughter then wished Mrs. Rich- 
mond a good morning. That lady resolved 
to make the events of the morning produc- 
tive of more pleasure, than they had caused 
pain; for it was not less in her power, than 
it was her wish and intention to render 
her much more effectual service, than she had 
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hitherto done. “Mrs. Fenwick and Sarah 
have left yeu, I perceive,’’ continued she, as 
Adela was about to leave the room. ‘They 
were anxious, no doubt, to get before you, 
that they might have an opportunity of giving 
your mother their little history, when you were 
not present to hear all that they had to say 
about you.” Adela now took leave, and had 
just reached the room-door, as a gentleman, 
whose knock they had heard, was about to 
enter it. 

The stranger very politely stepped back to 
make way for the trembling girl, who, though 
very unwilling to let her agitation be seen, was 
too instinctively courteous not to look up with 
a motior of acknowledgment for his politeness, 
as she passed him. ‘Adela!’ exclaimed the 
gentleman in a tone of surprise. Astonished 
at hearing her name thus pronounced by a 
stranger, Adela again raised her head. “I beg 
pardon,” said the gentleman, “I am mistak- 
en. Yet no! I surely am right,” added he, 
as his eyes again met those of the wondering 
girl. “It surely is Adela Delaney whom I 
see.” ‘My uncle!” exclaimed Adela, and 
overcome with fatigue, anxiety, and sudden 
surprise, she sunk fainting into the arms, which 
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sciousness forsook her but for a moment. It 
seemed as if that governing principle of ac- 
tion, filial affection, which had always so much 
influence over her mind, was too powerful to 
permit the bodily functions to remain long in- 
active; and raising her head, “Oh my mother! 
Let us hasten to my mother!” she cried ea- 
gerly. 
“The carriage that brought me, is still wait- 
ing at the door,” returned her uncle, “and 
will take us to her immediately. I intruded 
upon you, madam,” continued he, turning to 
Mrs. Richmond, to inquire about this treasure, 
which I was told, you had so kindly protected; 
and as I have found her, I must bear her off, 
at present, and take another opportunity of ac- 
knowledging my gratitude to you.” So saying 
he handed his niece into the carriage, and 
placing himself by her side, they were out of 
sight in an instant. The rest may easily be 
imagined. _M.H. 
Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL PUTNAM. 

Israel Putnam, a*-Major General in the ar- 
my of the United States, was born at Salem, 
Jan. 7, 1718. He seems to have been cha- 
racterized by vigour, courage, and boldness, 
from his childhood. The earliest instance 
of his prowess, which is recorded, happen- 
ed during his first visit to Boston, when a 
boy twice his size Jaughed at him for his awk- 
wardness. Honest Israel] bore his insults very 
patiently for a while; but the lad continuing 
his.impudence, his patience became exhausted, 
and he attacked and conquered his insulter, to 
the great amusement of a crowd of spectators. 

In 1739 he removed to Pomfret, in Connec- 
ticut. It was in this place that he performed 
his celebrated exploit of killing a wolf, which 
had long infested the neighbouring country. 
Few men would have dared, like him, to de- 
scend, at ten o’clock at night, into a deep, nar- 
row cave, through which he was obliged to 
creep on his hands and knees, and at the ex- 
tremity of which, he could perceive the glar- 
ing eye-balls of the wolf. Yet with pistols in 
one hand, and torch in the other, he undertook 
the dangerous enterprise,—and his courage 
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was rewarded by success. The wolf was shot 
through the head, just as she was about to 
spring upon her enemy,—and her mangled 
carcase was drawn out of the cave with Put- 
nam, to the great exultation of his assembled 
neighbours. This adventure has rendered 
Pomfret so celebrated, that travellers frequent- 
ly go out of their way for the purpose of visit- 
ing Putnam’s Cave. 

General Putnam performed another extra- 
ordinary feat, in 1756, during the French and 


: 


Indian war. Being on the Hudson, in a boat, . 


with five men, he was accidentally left alone, 
while his companions remained on the oppo- 
site shore. His men informed him, by sig- 
nals, that the savages were about to surround 
him. If he remained to fight with the Indians, 
he must certainly be killed ; if he attempted to 
cross to the side where his companions were, 
he must be fully exposed to the shot of his en- 
emies ; and if he sailed down the river, he 
must go over the Falls, with almost the cer- 
tainty of being dashed to pieces. Putnam 
did not hesitate. His enemies saw he was 
determined to go over the Falls; and they has- 
tened to discharge their muskets at him, be- 
fore he could escape. Rocks, large masses 
24* 
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of timber, absorbing gulfs, and rapid descents, 
threatened him with instant destruction. How- 
ever, by the exertion of incredible skill and 
courage, he gained the even surface of the riv- 
er, which flowed at the bottom of this dreadful 
cascade. The Indians considered thisa mir- 
acle, and supposed Putnam to be the peculiar 
favourite of the Great Spirit. During the 
French war, his life was repeatedly in immi- 
nent danger. One night, he escaped with 
twelve bullet holes in his blanket. In August 
1756, he was sent out with several hundred 
men, to watch the motions ofthe enemy. Be- 
ing ambuscaded by a party of equal numbers, 
a general, but irregular action, took place. 
Putnam had discharged his fusee several 
times, but at length it missed fire, while its 
muzzle was presented to the breast of a sav- 
age. The warrior, with his lifted hatchet, and 
a tremendous war-whoop, compelled him to 
surrender, and then bound him to atree. In 
the course of the action, the parties changed 
their position, so as to bring the tree directly 
between them. The balls flew by him inces- 
santly ; many struck the tree, and some pass 
ed through his_clothes. The enemy now 
gained possession of the ground; but being af 
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terward driven from the field, they carried 
their prisoner with them. At night he was 
stripped, and a fire was kindled to roast him 
alive; but when he was fastened to the stake, 
and the flames began to rise around him, a 
sudden shower extinguished the blaze. After 
a considerable pause, the fire was rekindled, 
and the prisoner already began to turn from 
side to side in agony, as the scorching heat 
grew more and more intense,—when Molang, 
a French officer, rushed through the Indian 
ranks, and forbade the cruel sacrifice 

Thus was his life again preserved in the 
very extremity of peril. He still continued a 
prisoner; but the greatest cruelty with which 
the savages ventured to treat him, was to 
place him flat on his back, and tie his feet and 
hands to the neighbouring trees and bushes, 
while he slept. He used to say he often 
laughed, while lying in this awkward position, 
to think what a ludicrous subject he was for a 
painter to study. In the year 1759 he was 
exchanged, through the influence of his fellow 
prisoner, General Schuyler; and when peace 
took place, he returned to his farm. 

He wus ploughing his field, when he first 
heard the news of the battle of Lexington in 
1775. With characteristic promptitude, he 
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unyoked his oxen, left his plough standing in 
the furrow, and without changing his dress, 
repaired to Cambridge, riding one hundred 
miles in a single day. 

At the battle of Bunker Hill he evinced his 
usual courage. It was he who ordered the 
Americans to reserve their fire, until they 
could see the white of the enemy’s eyes. ‘They 
did so ;—and the execution was terrible. 

In many of the important revolutionary 
struggles, he was bold, adroit, and active. An 
instance of his skill in management occurred 
at Princeton, New Jersey. One of the 
wounded British officers wished to have a 
friend come and assist in making his will. 
Putnam was perplexed—He had but fifty men 
under his command, and was very unwilling to 
have his weakness known in the British camp; 
yet he was still more reluctant to refuse the dy- 
ing man so reasonable a request. He there- 
fore, sent a flag of truce, and directed the offi- 
cer to be brought in the night. Inthe evening, 
lights were placed at the college windows, and 
in every vacant house throughout the town. 
The English officer was deceived by these 
appearances, and reported, on his return, that 
General Putnam’s army could not consist of 
less than four, or five thousand men. 
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A singular instance of his brevity and de- 
spatch in military transactions is recorded. 
A tory lieutenant by the name of Palmer was 
detected in the American camp. Governor 
Tryon claimed him as a British officer ; and 
threatened vengeance, if he was not given up. 
Gen. Putnam wrote the following pithy reply. 


“Sir,—Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in the 
king’s service, was taken in my camp as a spy; 
he was condemned as a spy ; and he shall be 
hanged as a spy. 

“P.S. Afternoon. He is hanged.” 


After the loss of Fort Montgomery, Wash- 
ington determined to build another fortification; 
and he directed Putnam to fix upon the spot. 
The praise of having chosen West Point, 
therefore, belongs to him. The campaign of 
1779, which was principally spent in strength- 
ening the works at that place, closed General 
Putnam’s military career. His vigour was 
impaired by a paralytic affection; and he pass- 
ed the remainder of his days in retirement; 
retaining his relish for enjoyment, his love of 
pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all his 
intellectual faculties! He died at Brooklyn, 
€on. Nov. 29, 1790, aged seventy-two yeare. 
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In the midst of the village of Sandwich, 


stood a small, white house, whose nicely white- 
washed fences, well cultivated gardens, and 
vines of honey suckle, and jessamine, twined 
round the doors and windows, shewed the in- 
dustry and neatness of the occupants. This 
pretty little place was owned by Mr. Brown; 
a poor, but honest, and industrious man, who 
gained a support for himself, his wife, and two 
children, by day labor on the farms of his 
more wealthy neighbors. He employed his 
leisure hours, after return from work, in em- 
bellishing this little cottage, which, to one of 
his few simple desires, seemed quite a palace. 
In this pleasant task he was assisted by his 
two little sons, Edward and Henry; who al- 
ways waited with impatience for the time of 
their father’s arrival, and were ever ready, 
with their little hoes and spades, to render 


their assistance in the garden. While they 


were thus waiting, one afternoon, after their 
return from school, their mother told them that 
they might go down to the sea-shore, and dig 
some clams for their father’s supper. To this 
the little boys consented with alacrity, and 
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immediately set out on their errand, for they 
were always glad to do any thing for those pa- 
rents, who were so kind to them. 

After they had quite filled their basket with 
clams, they observed a small boat tied near 
the shore, in which they both seated them- 
selves; finding that the sun was still far above 
the horizon, and remembering that their father 
never returned home till the sun had set, they 
agreed to untie the boat, and sail about, for a 
short time. This they ought not to have done; 
for their mother had often told them never to 
get into a boat; but these little boys, though, 
generally very obedient, had yet to learn that 
children will always, sooner or later, find that 
their parents have good reasons for what they 
tell them to do, or not to do. 

They glided along for some time very 
smoothly; and Edward, the eldest, kept the 
oar in his hand, to be in readiness to “row 
back, whenever they should wish to retarn. 
The sun was just sinking behind the westery 
mountains, leaving in that part of the heave ; | 
a vast expanse of purple and gold cloud 
when little Henry, beginning to be weary of ® 
the sport, begged his brother to return. The 
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oar was accordingly lifted out, and Edward 
used all his strength to change the course of 
his boat, but in vain. The tide was going out; 
and his little strength was nothing against 
the mass of water. The boat still drifted on, in 
spite of all his efforts; and he was obliged to 
lay down his oar in fatigue and despair. 
Then, sadly did they regret their folly, in 
disobeying their good mother’s advice; and lit- 
tle Henry, in the midst of his tears, declared 
that were he once on land again, he would 
always remember to do what she told him. Af- 
ter some time, this poor little boy fell asleep, 
overcome by fatigue and his sorrowful feelings; 
and Edward was left alone to his bitter re- 
flections. ‘Ah! my poor brother!” said he, 
‘it is my fault that we are now in this danger; 
for I am the eldest, and should have dissuaded 
you from this.””. Then he thought upon his 


father, returning from his labors, and finding 


neither of his darling sons to greet his coming. 
He thought of the snow-white cloth spread 


i ae" the supper table—of his mother preparing 


their refreshment, and wondering where her 
boys could be—of the prayer at night—the 
blessing and kiss, before they laid their heads 
on the pillow—all these came to his mind, and 
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certain future he dared not look; for the boat, 
borne on by the current, had passed the last 
point of land in the harbor—and beyond that, 
what could they expect ? He dared not trust 
himself even to think of it. 

The deepening twilight was now dissipated 
by the appearance of the moon, which cast a 
broad sheet of silver light over the body of 
waters. Edward, as he sate motionless, and 
in despair, thought he perceived something in 
the distance, moving on the water. Hope was 
suddenly kindled in his bosom, and straining 
his eyes to keep the object in view, he dis- 
covered that it was a vessel which was ap- 
proaching him. He raised his voice, and tried 
to make himself heard, but his voice was not 
strong enough to reach them, though the wa- 
ters were as calm as the sleep of the un- 
conscious child,-who lay at his feet. Fortu- 
nately, however, the man at the helm of the 
vessel perceived the boat, and using the glass, 
discovered that it contained only two children; 
the captain was informed, and immediately or- 
dered the ship’s boat to be lowered, and sent 
aman to their relief. They were taken on 
board the vessel, which was bound to Duxbu- 
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ry, carried there, and having told their little 
story, were very kindly treated during their 
Stay, and the next day sent in a wagon to 
Sandwich. 

The anguish of the parents at the loss of 
these children was indescribable. Finding they 
did not return at twilight, Mr. Brown went to 
the shore, and saw there the basket filled 
with clams; but his children were not to be 
seen. The people from the village collected, 
and the names of Edward and Henry re- 
sounded in a hundred different places—but no 
answer was returned, The parents were oblig- 
ed to return at night to their dwelling, late 
the abode of health and pleasure, but now 
cheerless and gloomy. The night was spent 
in watching and anxiety; and at the break of 
day the search was recommenced. The father 
walked twenty miles along the coast, hoping to 
hear something of them; but all his inquiries 
were answered in the same manner, “‘that no 
such children had been seen; and that no 
boat had drifted that way.”’ 

He was returning home, the next day, with a 
desponding heart, and a sad countenance, 
when the first thing that met his eye, as 
he approached his own house, were his two 
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darlings, bounding over the grass to meet him. 
He could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
own eyes, till he felt them clinging to him, and 
heard their loud shouts of joy. ‘* Come in, 
come in, my children,”’ said he, ‘ and let us 
hear about it ;” all fatigue was soon forgotten 
in the joy of meeting, and the relation of 
their adventures. Edward concluded his nar-. 
rative with the firm resolve, never to do any 
thing which he knew his parents would dis- 
approve,—in which he was heartily joined by 
little Henry. H. 
Beacon Street. e 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 
- It follows sea.—(C.) 
. They would go after tea.—(T.) 
. It is the centre of light. 
- Hebrews drink there,—(He brews. ) 
- Both study the profits—(prophets.) 
3. It furnishes dates. 
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LAURA SELBY, AND ROSE 
ELLENWOOD. 

Laura Selby was an only daughter; and 
blessed beyond the common fortune of chald- 
ren in having the most judicious and affec- 
tionate parents. Surrounded by every thing 
that could contribute to her ease, her comfort, 
and her happiness, and gifted with an intelli- 
gent mind, Laura attained her tenth year. She 
was viewed by many of her companions as of 
an uncommonly happy disposition; and any 
; a observer, it is true, would have mark- 

er light hearted smile, with an assertion 
that it was called forth by the purest, and un- 
interrupted delight of childhood. 

We must study characters nearly, in order 
to know them well, and it pains me to say, that, 
on many points, Laura’s did not deserve the 
praise given her. 

You who read this briefsketch of her, will 
imagine that having a tender mother constantly 
ready to entertain and instruct her; to lead 
her mind to useful studies, and direct her 
thoughts to suitable objects, she could never 
fail of being both assiduous and grateful. On 
the contrary, it was usual with Laura to make 


perpetual excuses for as perpetual negligences. 
If her mother desired her to get her lesson, 
the reply was, “yes mother;”’— but her actions 
were not suited to ker words; and the direc- 
tions were usually put in the form of a com- 
mand, before the young lady made herself 
ready to do her duty. Then, she had number- 
less ill habits, which, notwithstanding all advice, 
she was at no pains to correct ;—it is true, they 
were small faults of which I speak,—but I am 
not now to tell you for the first time, that what 
are called small faults, when daily indulged, ° 
are the sure precedents of those whic 
great; and that the first are rarely found to. 
have become habitual, where the latter are 
unknown. 

I have said that Laura possessed an intelli- 
gent mind. When she gave attention to her 
studies, few could equal her in excellence of 
recitation, or correct apprehension of their 
lessons; but an almost overpowering languor 
was suffered to create an indolence of action 
that clouded this bright view of her mind; and to 
hear her exclaim that her “lessons were hard;” 
that she “did not like this pursuit,”—that a 


second was “tedious,”—a third “useless,”— 
25+ 
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&c. was a daily trial upon the affection and 
patience of her friends. 

Like her school mate, Clara Marshall, she 
wanted steadiness of application; and her un- 
easiness when any needlework was given into 
her hands, put one constantly in memory of 
that excellent little fable, “the discontented 
pendulum,”—it would have been happy for 
Laura, if, like the pendulum, she had-resolved 
to forsake complaints, and inaction, for the per- 
formance of steady duty. 

Laura would admire the fashion of a pretty 

and gratified by her indulgent mother 
with the means of making for herself one that 
was like it, she would cut out half the silk in- 
to the shape designed, and after sewing a little 
while, tire of her employment, and throw it 
aside; and I doubt if it were ever fimished,—if 
I may judge from having seen many articles 
of the kind, crumpled in one of her drawers 
some three months after they had been begun. 

Card boxes and purses;—shell baskets, and 
moss baskets, shared a similar destiny; and | 
have viewed with amazement the waste of ma- 
terials this young lady so thoughtlessly and 
frequently made. 

But my strictures on her habits (I am sorry 
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to say it) do not end here: her domestic man- 
ners were faulty in the extreme; indeed so 
much so, that her mother had for some time 
declined taking her to make any visits from 
home. 

For example—she would rudely leave the 
table, upon the most frivolous pretences, many 
times during the hour of dinner, and help her- 
self whén at it, without permission. She 
would lean on her elbows; rest her chair on 
two legs, or place it in any direction but an 
even and orderly one,—and when she was 
spoken to, often reply with marked disrespect. 
As for her postures in sitting and standing, I 
' should want language to describe their awk- 
wardness. In walking, her figure not unfre- 
quently presented an arc of a circle, and the 
angles she made in walking, sitting, and stand- 
ing, generally were any thing but RIGHT ANGLEs. 

Do not think I am exaggerating these un- 
graceful manners,—they are all literally true; 
and I own I have been often perplexed to con- 
ceive how a little miss who had before her 
the best examples in her friends, and heard” 
nothing but the best precepts, could so strange- 
ly forget herself and her duty. Perhaps I 
should not say forget herself; for it was a love 
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of having her own way, mingled with a little 
selfishness, that confirmed these habits. 

If Laura had not naturally understanding 
enough to guide her, when enlightened by 
gentle and daily instruction, I should not cen- 
sure her so severely; but the truth is she had 
not the smallest excuse for any thing of the 
sort; and I am persuaded she would regard 
with astonishment this same depoftmert of 
hers, if reflected in the manners of any of her 
companions. 

For some time after having suffered a se- 
vere mortification, which I forbear to relate,— 
she made an effort to reform; but the habit of 
teazing her mother for things, which were de- 
nied her, and of being spoken to again and 
again for the same faults, had taken such fast 
hold upon her, that sae soon relapsed into the 
same extremes; and though I lately made her 
friends a visit of some weeks, I do not recol- 
lect during all that time to have seen her per- 
form one thing when it was first requested. 

I cannot but hope, as she grows older, some- 
thing will take place to awaken her to a full 
sense of her folly,—for I am sure if there 
does not, she will never grow to be a happy 
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woman; for no one can be happy without ax 
effort to be good, and to increase in goodness, 

Soon after I left my friend Mrs. Selby, I 
went to pass a month with another valued 
friend, Mrs. Ellenwood, who has also one 
daughter of the same age with Laura Selby,— 
and under the tuition of the same instructers 
at school. 

Rose Ellenwood had not naturally such 
fine powers as Laura;-—her memory was 
less retentive, and she was obliged to bestow 
much more time on all her lessons, than her 
companion; added to this, she had a less 


strong constitution, and less power of doing 
much in a little time. 


If their personal appearance must be con- 
trasted, I must own that Laura, when she wag 
good natured and obedient, had much the lar- 
gest share of beauty; but ordinarily, Rose was 
by far the most attractive. There was a sweet 
expression of gentleness and love blended in 
the countenance of the latter, that won the 
favor of all hearts; and her ready obedience 
to her parents, even in cases when she was 
obliged to sacrifice many favourite wishes, af- 
forded an example for the imitation of all who 
knew her. 
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She was not quick with her needle, but she 
made up that deficiency by assiduity; and she 
never took a piece of work in hand, without 
completing it before another was begun. 

At table she was modest, and correct; not 
helping herself, like Laura, to what she 
pleased,—but asking pleasantly for such food 
‘as her mother judged most suitable for her 
to eat. 

Her manners were exemplary for a child;— 
and she was ever neat and clean: she had a 
place for all her things, and her drawers were 
always in the nicest order. 

She was never rude in the street, and wore 
her bonnet where it was designed to be worn,— 
on her head, and shading her face. 

Rose was not too serious and perfect for a 
little girl: she could be as gay as any of her 
companions, and I have thought that few of 
them enjoyed a “good play” more than she did; 
I fancy one reason was, that she was willing 
to yield her wishes to those of her playmates, 
and did not insist that her way was the best 
way. 

Rose had faults, as all children have; and 
especially her friend Laura. It is not that I 
have thought her exempt from them, that I 
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have drawn a portrait of her virtues; nor is it 
that Laura had no excellence, that I have ex- 
hibited her glaring faults. 

The greatest difference between the two lit- 
tle girls has arisen out of the use they have 
wade of their own powers. Laura, you per- 
ceive, made no effort to become good. Rose 
exerted herself to do well.—Laura had most 
power to rival Rose in excellence;—but Rose 
was always Laura’s superior. Whether this 
distinction will continue to characterize them, 
when they arrive at womanhood, I cannot now 
determine; but certain it is, that Rose is daily 
improving, while Laura is becoming a source 
of increasing care to her friends. 

I have full confidence in the former, that 
she will make a useful member in society, as 
well as constitute one of its fairest ornaments. 
The latter, I hope, may—but the result rests 
with herself. 

I leave my young readers to determine 
which of the two, they should prefer to resem- 
ble; and I think I do not venture on a hasty 
conclusion, when I say, that far the greatest 
number will attach themselves to the virtues 


and graces, which ddorn Rose Ellenwood. 
D**. 
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‘* I had a mother once, like you, 
Who o’er my pillow hung, 

Kissed from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faltering tongue. 


But then, there came a fearful day, 
I sought my mother’s bed, 
Till harsh hands bore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead.” L. H. S. 


It was thirteen years since my mother’s 
death, when, after a long absence from my na- 
tive village, I stood beside the sacred mound, 


beneath which I had seen her buried. Since 
that mournful period, great changes had come 
over me. My childish years had passed away; 
and with them had passed my youthful charac- 
ter. The world was altered too; and as I 
stood at my mother’s grave, I could hardly re- 
alize that I was the same thoughtless, happy 
creature, whose cheek she so often kissed in 
her excess of tenderness. But the varied 
events of thirteen years had not effaced the 
remembrance ofthat mother’s smile. It seem- 
ed as if I had seen her yesterday—as if the 
blessed sound of her voice was even then in 
my ear. The gay dreams of my jnfancy and 
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childhood were brought back so distinctly to 
my mind, that had it not been for one bitter 
recollection, the tears I shed would have been 
gentle and refreshing. The circumstance 
may seem a trifling one ; but the thought of it, 
even now agonizes my heart,—and I relate it, 
that those children who have parents to love 
them, may learn to value them as they ought. 

My mother had been ill a long time; and I 
had become so much accustomed to her pale 
face, and weak voice, that I was not frighten- 
ed at them, as children usually are. At first, 
it is true, I had sobbed violently—for they told 
me she would die ; but when, day after day, I 
returned from school, and found her the same, 
I began to believe she would always be spared 
to me. 

One day, when I had lost my place in the 
class, and done my work wrong-side-outward, 
[ came home discouraged and fretful. I went 
into my mother’s chamber. She was paler 
than usual,—but she met me with the same af- 
fectionate smile, that always welcomed my re- 
turn. Alas, when I look back, through the 
lapse of thirteen years, I think my heart must 
have been stone, not to have been melted by it. 
She requested me to go down stairs, and 

26 
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bring her a glass of water—lI pettishly asked 
why she did not call the domestic to do it. 
With a look of mild reproach, which I shall 
never forget, if I live to be a hundred years 
old, she said, ‘‘ And will not my daughter 
bring a-+glass of water for her poor sick 
mother ?” 

I went and brought the water; but I did not 
do it kindly—Instead of smiling, and kissing 
her, as I was wont to do, I sat the glass down 
very quick, and left the room. 

After playing a short time, I went to bed, 
without bidding my mother “ good night ;¥ 
but when alone in my room, in darkness and 
silence, I remembered how pale she looked, 
and how her voice trembled, whem she said, 
*¢ Will not my daughter bring a glass of water 
for her poor, sick mother”—I could not sleep; 
and [ stole into her chamber, to ask forgive- 
ness. She had just sunk into an uneasy slum- 
ber; and they told me I must not waken her. 
I did not tell any one what troubled me ; but 
stole back to my bed, resolved to rise early in 
the morning, and tell her how sorry I was for 
my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awoke, 
and hurrying on my clothes, I hastened to my 
mother’s room. ' 


LEGAL PAYMENT. 


more—never smiled upon me again—and when 
I touched the hand, that used to rest upon my 
head in blessing, it was so cold, it made me 
start. I bowed down at her side, and sobbed 
in the bitterness of my heart. I thought then 
I wished I could die, and be buried with her ; 
and old as I now am, I would give worlds, 
were they mine to give, could my mother but 
have lived to tell me she forgave my childish 
ingratitude. But I cannot call her back; and 
when I stand by her grave, and whenever I 
think of her manifold kindness, the memory of 


that reproachful look she gave me, will “ bite 
like a serpent, and sting like an adder.” 


LEGAL PAYMENT. 

A lawyer went into the shop of a gentleman in Boston, 
‘who was in partnership with his brother-in-law, and in- 
quired for vestings. After looking at various patterns, the 
lawyer pleasantly observed, ‘I should like one of them, if 
you will take your pay in law.” ‘You can take one, if 
you please,” replied the merchant,—‘“ and pay my brother 
in law.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 


Oct. 3, 1827. We took the stage for Wash- 
ington. Our company consisted of a curious 
variety. A Virginian,—a Yankee, who had 
spent most of his life in St. Domingo,—a Bal- 
timorean,—an Ohio man,—and a travelling 
Englishman. The last appeared like one who 
might take mischievous notes. He of St. 
Domingo entertained us with many curious 
stories about the negroes there—the necessity 
of the whites being intimate with, and polite 
to them,—waiting on the black ladies to the 
theatre, &c. 

The day after our arrival, we took a car- 
riage, for the purpose of visiting the Capitol. 
The first general view of this edifice, is grand 
and impressive. The lower entrance is cov- 
ered by the noble flight of steps, which leads 
to the upper entrance; stretching over, like 
an arch, and forming a passage-way for car- 
riages under it. The lower entrance consists 
of clusters of fine arches. There is one large 
and splendid rotunda, in thé centre, surmount- 
ed by a grand dome, and likewise, one small 
one, at each end. 

We went first to the Senate chamber, which 
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is in the shape of a segment of a circle, with 
the Vice-President’s seat in the centre. Each 
senator has his name marked on the desk, at 
which he sits. The gallery is a dark, miser- 
ble place. There are a few shelves of books, 
atthe sides of the room. The pillars are of 
the beautiful, variegated, Potomack marble; 
surmounted with capitals of white marble, ex- 
quisitely wrought, and during the session, 
hung round with rich, damask curtains. The 
whole wears the elegant and dignified appear- 
ance, which it ought. We passed to the 
great rotunda in the centre, over which, 
spreads a vast, and beautiful dome. Around 
the extent of the circle, are ranged several 
pieces of sculpture, representing William 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians; Powhatan, 
Pocahontas, and Captain Smith; Colonel 
Boon’s fight with the two Indians; and the 
Plymouth Landing Scene. Here are likewise 


niches in preparation for Trumbull’s paintings, 


From this we proceeded to the Representa- 

tives’ room, which is as beautiful and highly 

finished, as can be easily conceived. Over 

the Speaker’s chair is a fine figure represent- 

ing the Genius of America; and on the oppo- 

site side of the room, is a personification of 
26* 
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History, employed in writing,—which is still 
better. This room is adorned with a fine 
portrait of Lafayette, sent from France ; the 
galleries are commodious ; and, in short, it is 
a hall in all respects worthy of its object. It 
appears smaller than I expected, which is 
probably owing to its admirable proportions. 
The name of each member of Congress is in- 
scribed where he sits. Some of them called 
up a host of associations. The lightning 
flashes of *******’s amazing eloquence,—and 
the rich Ciceronian, soul-filling notes of ##***** 
were instantly present to my mind. Mr. ***- 
*#*** seat, too derived some interest from that 
rambling, incoherent, eccentric being, who, 
with all his vagaries, sometimes throws out 
ideas and sentences fresh and bright as money 
just from the mint, with every line of the im- 
pression distinct upon it. 

We next proceeded to the Library, which 
is probably as beautiful a room of its kind, as 
can be found in the world. From the piazza 
around it, there is an admirable view down the 
Pennsylvania avenue, and over the whole city 
and vicinity. There are about 12,000 volumes 
in the library at present,—and it can contain 
40,000. 
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We descended to the room in which the 
Supreme Court of the U.S. holds its sessions. 
It is a fine apartment; but there is a miserable 
group of sculpture on the side opposite to the 
bench—Justice, the American Eagle—‘et id 
genus omne.”’ It was complained that this 
room was badly lighted. The panes of glass 


were the largest I ever saw. As we were 


passing out, we noticed pillars in one of the 
entries, the capitals of which were fashioned 
to the resemblance of ears of corn,—the shaft 
of the pillar being the stalk. This was a con- 
ceit of the architect, and called by some the 
“American order.” 

There are in the Capitol thirty commitiee 
rooms for each house, and rooms for the Pre- 
sident and Vice President. A long series of 
low stone sheds are now erecting around the 
back part of the edifice, for wood, &c. They 
will serve to conceal a defect in the appear- 
ance of the building, arising from its standing 
on the declivity of a hill. 

The tout ensemble of the Capitol is indeed as 
grand as can be desired; but it must be years 
before it will appear in all its glory. 

We next went to the Navy Yard, a large 
and exc ellent establishment on East Branch 
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or Anacosta river. It has every facility for 
naval architecture, by means of steam engjne- 
ry. We next visited the Patent Office, a cu- 
rious repository of the models framed by the 
inventive genius of Americans,—from “per- 
petual motion” down to ‘“‘washing machines.”’ 
The gentleman, who records a copy ef every 
patent, told me that by far the largest propor- 
tion of inventions came from New England 
and New York. 

Oct. 6th, has been a day never to be forgot- 
ten by us; for we appropriated it to visiting 
Mcunt Vernon. It was one of the brightest 
and loveliest of autumnal days,—the sunlight 
was as brilliant, as if it had been ethereal,— 
and gave us just the spirits we wanted. The 
whole of Mount Vernon is one grand and love- 
ly monument to the memory of the great man 
whose ashes rest there. 

At the entrance of the Washington domains, 
there is a porter’s lodge on each side of the 
gate. From one of these came out an old ne- 
gro woman to act as porter. She appeared 
torpid with age,—as if she had belonged to the 
establishment in olden times, and was going 
to decay with it. Owing to neglect, this ave- 
nue to the venerable mansion is in a dilapidat- 


ed condition. 
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We first entered the little room which Wash- 
ington used for a dining-room; but which 
Judge Washington no longer uses for that 
purpose, on account of its being liable to 
smoke. It is a small, old-fashioned apart- 


ment, with an air of quiet comfort about it. 
The ceiling is covered with wrought work, 
and the walls hung with pictures. We next 
entered what was once Washington’s study 
and library. This ts a fine room, with a little 
piazza in front, commanding a delightful view 
down the noble Potomac. Here the patriarch 
and the patriot was accustomed to sit, with his 
family around hin,—and here, no doubt, many 
of his great thoughts, and grand purposes, 
were conceived and matured. In the cham- 
ber above this room, he died. 

We next passed through a small room, in 
which were many pictures. Among others, I 
remember the “Death of Warren,” and the 
“Death of Wolfe.”” One of the most remarka- 
ble things in this little apartment was a like- 
ness of Washington, taken from a Liverpool 
pitcher, which is pronounced by the family to 
be the most accurate ever obtained. It is 
deeply incased in a gilt frame, and differs from 
the other portraits we have, principally wu re- 
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presenting him older. The singular fact that 
so good a resemblance should have been hit 
upon by accident, and be discovered on a com- 
mon vessel] of earthern ware, gives it a value 
altogether unique. 

We next went into “the great room,”—an 
apartment which reminded me of Washington 
Irving’s Christmas halls. General Washing- 
ton added this large room to the house, after 
the Revolution; when he was, of course, under 
the necessity of receiving a multitude of 
guests. It has a superb fire-place, of Italian 
marble, wrought into various figures and em- 
blems, with exquisite beauty. ‘This is said to 
have been presented to Washington by Mr. 
Vaughan, an English gentleman, whose de- 
scendants are, at present, among the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of-this country. In this 
room is the old family globe, which was much 
used by Washington, and which is represented 
in the common engraving, called ‘“The Wash- 
ington Family.” 

In the entry hangs the “key of the Bas- 
tile’’—a most appropriate present to Washing- 
ton,—made, I believe, by Lafayette. The 
oaken stair-case has a fine, solid, old look. 
The ceiling oyer the entry was papered, in- 
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stead of being white-washed—a circumstance 
not unusual in the Southern States. 

After resting ourselves in the great hall for 
some time, -we proceeded to the tomb. It 
is situated perhaps 100 rods from the south 
end of the house, on the declivity of the bank, 
which looks down upon the Potomac. It is 
one of the most tranquil and beautiful spots in 
creation—the very place, indeed, where the 
remains of Washington ought to rest. Four 
or five fine oaks spread their branches over 
the tomb; and under these, yew trees are 
growing. ‘The tomb is built of ordinary look- 
ing bricks, enclosed with a plain white paling. 
Nothing can be more unpretending in its ap- 
pearance—it has even something of a ruinous 
aspect; but its very plainness and dilapidation 
seemed pleasant to us,—at least preferable to 
any thing like spruce finery, or gorgeous pa- 
rade» On the whole, I think the sepulchre of 
Washington, notwithstanding all that has been 
said of it, is what it should be. Beiow it, 
rolls, as if reverently, the majestic Potomac; 
it is hallowed by the name of him who sleeps 
there, and by the beautiful scenery around it— 
why should we wish for more? Any thing 
showy, or gaudy, would surely be incongruous 
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to the chastened greatness of Washington’s 
character. It is fitting he should be embalm- 
ed merely in the remembrance of his simple 
dignity, moral grandeur, single-hearted integ- 
rity, and self-sacrificing patriotism! 

“He is not dead, but sleepeth,” was the 
thought impressed upon my mind, as I gazed 
upon his tomb. Can he be said to be dead, 
the influence of whose mind, and exertions, is 
around us every day,—whose name and cha- 
racter is entwined with every right and enjoy- 
ment we possess,—and who gave the most 
powerful impulse, to that sublime movement, 


in the struggle for freedom, which has not 
ceased, and will not soon cease from the 
earth? No! he is not dead—he sleeps, ‘alone 
in his glory.” 


F. 


ENIGMA. 
My first is the noise of a cat; my second is a person out 
of health; and my whole is a delightful: science. 


SLEEP. 


From the German of Herder.* 


Among the countless host of Genii, whon 
Jupiter had created for the service of man- 
kind, to bless the short period of their painfui 
life, was the dark form of Sleep. ‘‘What,’’ he 


exclaimed, as he viewed himself,-—“‘what shall 


I do among my brilliant, and delightful breth- 
ren? How gloomy must my aspect be, in the 
midst of the joys, the merriment, and the 
pleasant devices, which belong to the other 
Genii! Perhaps I may be desired by the 
unhappy, when [ can relieve them from the 
load of their cares, and steep them in mild ob- 
livion. Perhaps I may be welcome to the 
weary, while I refresh them with strength, for 
new, and more painful labours. But to those 
who are never weary, who know nothing of 
the anxious cares of the wretched, and to 
whom, I shall never appear, but to break in 
upon the circle of their joys—” 

“Thou dost mistake,” interrupted the Fa- 
ther of Genii, and of men; “dark as thy form 


*In this, and other similar pieces, Herder endeavoured 
to imitate the spirit of the mythologicg} idyls, aad fables of 
antiquity. 
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is, thou wilt be the most beloved Genius in the 
universe. For thinkest thou, that joys, and 
pleasant merriment, bring no weariness with 
them? Truly, they tire sooner, even than care 
and sorrow; and those who possess them, sa- 
tiated with enjoyment, find them changed mto 
the most tedious dullness. But,” continued 
he, “thou shalt not be without the means of 
giving pleasure, too; nay, thou shalt, in this 
respect, frequently excel the whole host of thy 
brethren.” With these words, he reached 
forth to Sleep, the silver-grey horn of pleasant 
dreams. ‘From this,” said he, “scatter forth 
thy seeds of slumber; and the whole world, 
the happy, as well as the unhappy, will wel- 
come and love thee, beyond all thy brethren. 
The gay hopes and joys, which lie in that 
horn, are gathered from our most blissful 
fields, by the hands of thy sisters, the Graces. 
The ethereal dew, which glitters upon them, 
will quicken in every one, whom thou art 
minded to make happy, the wish of his 
‘heart; and, as the Goddess of love has sprink- 
led them with our immortal nectar, their de- 
hghtful dominion will impart to mortals a more 
refined pleasure, than all which the poor pow- 
er of earth can offer them. Men will leave 
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the most fascinating gayeties and joys, and 
hasten gladly to thine arms. Poets will cele- 
brate thy praises, and in their songs will strive 
to imitate the witchery of thine art. Even 
the innocent maiden will wish for thy pres- 
ence, and thou wilt settle upon her eyes, as a 
sweet, and pleasure-giving power.” 

The complaint of Sleep, was changed into 
exulting gratitude; and Pasithea, the most 
beautiful of the Graces, was espoused to him. 


F. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

}. Why is a man on horse-back like difficulties over- 
come ? 

2. Why is a person afflicted with the rheumatism, like 
a glass window ? 

3. Decline Ice cream. 

4. From what motive does a fisherman blow his horn in 
the market ? 

5. How can you take one from nineteen, and leave 
twenty ? 

6. What question admits of no possible answer but, 
‘Yes? 


THE VELLOW ROSE. 


Young people probably understand enough of heathen My- 
thology, to be entertained with this fanciful origin of the 
yellow rose. 


Apollo, when the chase was clos’d, 
Once sought for Beauty’s bower; 


And carelessly his head repos’d 
Upon a snow-white flower. 


Fair Venus view’d the weary God, 
As near the rose she drew,— 

With fairy step she lightly trod, 
And fragrance o’er it threw. 


Then calm and deep was his repose, 
Beside that lovely one— 

For Beauty’s breath was on the rose, 
And music’s ceaseless hum. 


When waking, on the scene so fair 
He smil’d with looks of pleasure, 


The rose sprang back, with graceful air, 
Elastic from his pressure. 


But when it met his grateful view, 
He caught it from the mountain, 

And bath’d its leaves of vestal hue 
Deep in the Sun’s bright fountain. 


The yellow waves that wash’d the flower, 
Enamour’d of its breath, 

Half kiss’d away the fragrant power* 
From Venus’ favour’d wreath. 


— 


*The yellow Rose has less odour than other Roses: 


THE YELLOW ROSE, 


Yet still they left a faint perfume 
Within its lovely cells,— 

And it arose with golden bloom, 

From out those amber wells. 


The wild bird shakes his wings so bright, 
And loves o’er its sweets to rove,— 

For though ’tis ting’d with sunny light, 

It retains the breath of love. 


INGENIOUS REPLY. 


Mr. John Horne Tooke, an Englishman, very celebrated 
for his talents and acquirements, was the son of an honest 
man who sold poultry in London. While at Westminster 
and Eton schools, he associated with boys of high rank, and 
having a childish fear that they would laugh at his father’s 
business, he resolved to save himself all ridicule by his wit, 
without telling an express falsehood. One day a circle of 
idle boys stood round him, questioning each other upon the 
respective rank and condition of their parents. One said 
he was the son of Sir Robert A—; the next, that his father 
was Earl of B—; and a third that his grandmother was 
Duchess of C—; when it came to John Horne’s turn, he 
observed “‘that he could not boast of any titles in his fam- 
ily;” and, on being more closely pressed, he added, ‘that 
his father was an eminent Turkey merchant.”’ This was 
strictly true; but the boys supposed his father to be one of 
the wealthy merchants, who at that time carried on an ex- 
tensive trade with Turkey,—while in reality he was only 
a seller of Turkeys. | 
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Scio is a beautiful Grecian island, N. E. of 
Athens, about 384 N. Latitude. The air is 
so mild, the soil so fertile, and the scenery so 
lovely, that it has been frequently called the 
“Flower of the Levant.” Many of its inhab- 
itants were wealthy and highly cultivated. It 
was the seat of the most flourishing literary 
institution in all Greece. It possessed a li- 
brary of ten thousand volumes; and the rich 
merchants annually contributed money to es- 
tablish a fund, which would enable them to in- 
crease this number. Before the Grecian Rev- 
olution, the only printing press in the Turkish 
empire, is said to have been in this island. 
Almost ali the inhabitants were native Greeks; 
but owing to peculiar causes, they possessed 
more privileges, and were more free from tax- 
ation, than the neighbouring isles. For this 
reason, while all Greece was in arms against 
the oppression of the Turkish government, 
Scio remained at peace with them. Their 
countrymen were so indignant at this, that a 
Grecian fleet from Samos, poured a broadside 
upon the island, as they passed. The Turks, 
however, fearful they would join the Revolu- 


tionary cause, had demanded that ninety five 
of the principal inhabitants should be given up, 
as a security for their good conduct. ‘Ten of 
these were sent to Constantinople; and eighty 
five were confined in the fortress. 

Such was the state of affairs in Scio, at the 
beginning of 1822. A large number of Greeks 
from Asia Minor, who had escaped from Turk- 
ish vengeance, and sought safety in the island 
of Samos, together with a few Sciotese, who 
had left their native island, when hostages 
were demanded, joined together in an expe- 
dition to Scio, in order to induce the inhabit- 
ants to join in the struggle against the Turks. 

At this time, there lived a family in Scio, 
named Logotheti. They were neither rich nor 
poor. The bread and fruit which they sold, 
were so renowned for their excellence, that 
they received money enough to purchase al! 
the conveniences, and many of the luxuries of 
life. The family consisted of Logotheti, his 
wife, a son named Halet, a daughter, called 
Nepoenta, and a babe, who had not yet re- 
ceived aname, Halet was about eight years 
old, and Nepoenta was not quite six. There 
was a flourishing garden, adjoining the house; 
and it wag the children’s business early every 
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morning to gather fruit, and carry it into the 
shop for sale. Nepoenta was not old enough 
to cull the grapes herself; but her mother had 
taught her to put the purple ones by them- 
selves, and the white ones by themselves, in 
neat little baskets, and to dress them up very 
tastefully with leaves and flowers. Little chil- 
dren can be very useful when they try; and 
Nepoenta, though only six years old, had 
learned to be a great help to her mother. 

It was a bright April morning, when the 
children, as usual, went into the house, their 
baskets loaded with fruit, and their blue eyes 
as laughing and sunny, as the cloudless sky. 
A quantity of hot rolls and cakes had just been 
taken from the oven; and the children, eager 
for something to eat, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh mother, 
see how many grapes we have picked—an’t 
we good children to-day. Will you give us a 
cake to eat with our fruit?” Their mother 
gave them two cakes; but she did not speak to 
them, and kiss them, as slie was wont to do, 
when they had been industrious. Halet look- 
ed up in her face, and he saw that she had 
been crying. The Greek boy loved his mo- 
ther very much; and when he saw.she was 
troubled, he felt a pain in his throat, as if his 
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heart had risen up there, and choked him. 
He looked out upon their beautiful garden for 
a moment, in silence—then, putting his hand 
on his mother’s arm, he said in a more affec- 
tionate tone than usual, “Mother, will you 
trust us to pick the grapes off the clusters, to 
dry for raisins?” His mother locked on him 
as she had never looked before. Her heart 
was full of emotions too big for a little child to 
understand. ‘Yes, my boy,” she answered; 
and as she spoke, she clasped him strongly to 
her bosom, and burst into tears. Nepoenta 
did not know what was the matter; but she 
sobbed, because her mother did. ‘‘What is the 
matter, dear mother?” said Halet,—“‘Have 
the Turks killed uncle Maro?” 

This uncle Maro was one of the eighty-five 
hostages, shut up in the castle. He was not 
dead, as the little boy supposed; but before his 
mother had time to tell him so, his father en- 
tered the room. 

Another man was with him; and both look- 
ed stern and gloomy. As the stranger’s cloak 
caught against a door in passing, Halet saw 
the glittering hilt of a Damascus scimitar: his 
father, too, had buckled on his sword, and 
seemed preparing to leave his home. Malet 
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had listened to many terrible accounts of 
battle and bloodshed; and, young as he was, 
he suspected something like the truth. 

“Have the Turks come to kill us, too?” in- 
quired he, in aterrifiedtone. ‘‘Hush,—hush, 
my son,” said Logotheti, solemnly. ‘Little 
boys must not talk in these dangerous times!” 
“Is that man a Turk?” whispered the trem- 
bling Nepoenta to her mother ‘My little 
girl ought to know the Turks from her own 
countrymen,” said her father. ‘Don’t you 
see, Nepoenta, that this man does not wear a 
green turban, or a crescent?” 

Logotheti looked upon his child with sor- 
rowlul affection, as he said this, and busied 
himself with parting the silky hair from her in- 
nocent white forehead. The mother’s heart 
was almost breaking; and, springing up, she 
clung to her husband’s neck, and sobbed aloud. 

After a moment’s pause, the stranger spoke, 
and said, ‘““Time must not be wasted!’ Lo- 
gotheti kissed his wife and children,—twice 
turned back, and stooped low over the couch, 
where the little babe lay sleeping—and then, 
with a firm step and fixed look, he left the 
house. 

For a long time after his departure, the chil- 
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dren continued to weep with their mother, 
though they did not understand the cause of 
her distress, 

In the course of the day, she explained to 
them as well as she could, that Grecian troops, 
from Samos, had landed in the island,—and 
that their father had joined them, in order to 
attack the castle, and make the Turks give up 
their uncle Maro and his companions. “And 
will they kill my father?” said Nepoenta. 

‘‘Nobody knows that, but God,” replied her 
mother. ‘We will pray that he may not be 
be killed.” 

Halet had disappeared, during this remark.— 
In a few minutes he returned with his little tin 
sword fastened in his belt, and a helmet on his 
head, with which he had been accustomed to 
play the soldier. 

“‘Where are you going, Halet?” asked his 
mother. ‘I am going to fight for you, and 
Nepoenta, and baby,” answered he; and, as 
he spoke, he stretched himself up proudly, and 
tried to put on a severe look, such as he had 
seen in his father’s face, that morning. His 
mother smiled through her tears: “It is a Gre- 
cian spirit, my boy,” said she; “but you are too 
small to fight—that little tin sword of yours 
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would not hurt a kitten.”? Halet, without an- 
swering, drew the weapon from its pasteboard 
sheath, and made a spirited thrust at a beauti- 
ful Maltese cat, which was sleeping quietly at 
Nepoenta’s feet. The little girl sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh my kitten! My pretty 
kitten!’ The sword grazed her forehead, and 
brought blood. It was a mere scratch; but it 
at once subdued her brother’s warlike spirit. 
‘‘My poor sister,” said he, kissing her tender- 
ly, ‘I did not mean to hurt you, or your kit- 
ten.” 

Children soon forget trouble; and in a few 
hours, Nepoenta and her brother were playing 
at their accustomed sports, forgetful of the 
Turks, and of every thing unpleasant. 

At night, when they knelt down beside their 
mother, and heard her pray for their father’s 
life, they again began to ¢ry; but their grief 
was soon forgotten in a sweet sleep. 

Thus several days passed, and brought no 
news of Logotheti. It was said that the 
Greeks were fighting in vain; that the castle 
would not surrender; and that a Turkish fleet 
was hourly expeated at Scio. 

One day, a tremendous noise of cannon was 
heard in the distance; and presently news was 
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and a Turkish army had marched into the 
city. Then there was, indeed, horrour and 
dismay in the dwelling of Logotheti. ‘Oh, 
what will they do with father, and’ uncle Ma- 
ro?’ said the children. “They will die,” an- 
swered their mother. She did not weep; for 
when the heart is almost bursting, tears will 
not come; but there was something in the 
cold, glassy look of her eye, much more ter- 
rible than tears. Halet and Nepoenta were 
frightened at it; and in mute agony, they sat 
down at her feet, and cried. Before night, 
the ery of “fire! fire!’ was heard. The 
Turks had come into their neighbourhood, 
and were destroying every thing before them! 
The wife of Kogotheti caught up her infant, 
and strained it to her heart, as if the little one 
were sure to find protection in a mother’s bo- 
som; but she did not move from her seat. If 
scemed as if terror had made her stupid. The 
‘Turkish soldiers rushed inte the house, sword 
in hand!-—— 

I cannot tell all the story—It is too dreadful. 

Halet’s hands were tad behind him, and 
he was forced away. As he looked back, 


he saw Nepoenta and her baby sister ly- 
on 


earried his mother away; and he never saw 
her more! 

The next day, he was taken to Smyrna, 
to be sold’ as a slave. Here, after being 
branded on the forehead with a hot iron, he 
was sold to a Turkish merchant. 

One of his mother’s brothers named Boz- 
zaris, lived in Smyrna,—and hearing that a 
little Scio boy was captive in the neighbour- 
hood, he kept watch around the house, to as- 
certain whether or not, he was his sister’s son. 
He met the poor little slave carrying a basket 
of grapes into his master’s house, one day,— 
and asked him hisname. ‘‘Halet Logotheti,” 
said the boy. His uncle knew him at once; 
but he did not think it safe to tell him who he 
was, lest the Turks should sieze them both. 
‘“‘Where did you get these grapes, child?” 


said the Greek. Halet pointed to a vineyard, 
on the side of a hill, at a little distance. ‘The 
uncle said no more; but resolved to hide him- 


self there, and save his nephew from slavery, 
if possible. The next morning, when Halet 
went, as usual, to gather grapes, he heard a 
voice saying to him, in very low tones, “Ha- 
let-—Halet—tlisten to me, and don’t be fright- 
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ened. Iam your uncle Bozzaris. They will 
see me, if I come to you; but step over these 
bushes and come to me, and I will take you 
home.” After listening one instant in stupi- 
fied wonder, the boy did as he was desired; 
His uncle guided him to his own house, and 
secreted him in the cellar. Here he remained 
during the day; but toward night, it was ru- 
moured that a Sciotese slave had been missed, 
and that the houses of all the Greeks in Smyr- 
na were to be searched. _ 

Bozzaris was alarmed at these tidings; and 
as soon as there was darkness enough to con- 
ceal the branded forehead of his nephew, he 
took him down to one of the wharves, and ea- 
gerly inquired for an American vessel. A 
ship, destined for Boston, commanded by 
Capt. ****** wasthen at Smyrna. Bozzaris 
went on board with Halet, and begged of 
them, for the love of mercy to save a poor 
young creature, who had escaped from the 
massacre at Scio. The captain pitied the boy, 
and promised to secrete and protect him. In- 
deed, his forlorn appearance was enough to 
awaken,pity; forhe was as pale as ashes, and 
his forehead was very red and swollen, where 
he had been branded with hot iron. It was 
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a hard task, for the uncle to leave him, in this 
pitiful condition, among strangers, who could 
not speak one word of his language; but to 
attempt to hide him in Smyrna, was danger- 
ous for them both; and he was too poor to 
take him to any other part 6f the world. Giv- 
ing him one hearty embrace, and a small piece 
of money, he left him to the mercy of the be- 
nevolent American. Cautiously as Bozzaris 
had done this, he was afraid to remain in 
Smyrna, lest he should be detected, and pun- 
ished. He, accordingly, left the place, in 
about half an hour after he bade farewell to 
his nephew. The hope of learning something 
of his sisters’ fate led himto Scio. Alas! the 
island once so renowned for its beauty, was 
nothing but a smouldering ruin. The hosta- 
ges had all been hung over the castle walls; 
the inhabitants put to the sword, or sold as 
slaves; the houses burned to the ground; and 
the very harvests were decaying in the fields, 
for want of a hand to reap them. I do not 
know whether he ever obtained any know- 
ledge of his sister: if he did, the news never 
reached this country. 

Halet Logotheti was for a few days, as 
wretched as a boy well could be. The peo- 
ple on board were kind to him; but they could 
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not speak his language, and he could not tell 
them his sorrows. Thus situated, he had no- 
thing to do but to cherish the memory of the 
dreadful scene he had witnessed at home. 
When awake, the dead bodies of Nepoenta 
and the babe were almost constantly before 
his eye; and when he slept, he would dream 
of his mother’s shrieks, and start from his un- 


easy slumbers. 
It seemed as if the scenes of horrour he 


had passed through, had weakened the fa- 
culties of his mind; for, though naturally a 
very sprightly boy, he would now sit by the 
hour together, looking as stupid as an idiot. 
The captain tried all in his power to gain his 
affections by unwearied kindness; and he-suc- 
ceeded. Halet did not become the same mer- 
ry, laughing lad he was, when he gathered 
grapes with Nepoenta in the beautiful gardens 
of Scio; but he ceased to be so ashy pale, and 
to wear such a terrified look as he did, when 
he first went on board. By degrees, he be- 
came so attached to the Captain, that he would 
follow him wherever he went, look affection- 
ately in his face, and watch every opportunity 
to serve him. He was afraid of every one 
else on board; and if the sailors came near 
23% 
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him, he would scream, as if he thought they 
were going to put him to death. He could 
not speak English, to tell why he was so 


afraid; but it was plain enough to be seen, 


that it was because he remembered too well 
the horrible scene he had witnessed in his na- 
tive island. At sight of a knife, every finger 
would tremble, and the blood would leave his 
cheeks entirely. Even by the side of his 
friend, he did not seem to feel quite safe; but 
would keep nestling closer and closer to him, 
like a frightened babe trying to hide its face 
beneath a mother’s protecting arm. Before 
the voyage was half finished, the captain was 
taken ill; and then indeed it seemed ag if the 
measure of Halet’s grief was full to overflow- 
ing. He sat by his bed-side, and watched him, 
as anxiously as a dog watches the countenance 
of his master; and when he slept, he would 
seat himself in a corner of the cabin and cry. 
His anxiety and love were all in vain—his 
friend grew worse and worse; and in a fort- 
night from the time of his first attack, he died. 
A tew days before his death, he dictated a let- 
ter to his wife, in which he requested her to 
adopt the little Greek, and treat him in all re- 
spects as if he were his son. 
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This event, which appeared again to leave 
him all alone in the world, almost broke poor 
Halet’s heart. He did not get over the ef- 
fects of it during the remainder of the voyage; 
though every one on board tried to make him 
as happy as possible. 

When he arrived at his place of destination, 
which was not far distant from Boston, he found 
in the captain’s widow, a friend quite as kind 
and generous as he had been. 

For some time he could not speak English 
at all intelligibly; but when he understood by 
signs that they were asking him about the 
massacre at Scio, he would brandish a huge 
stick for a sword, and act like a Turk in the 
act of destroying the Greeks. The accounts 


he afterward gave, in his broken English, * 


were so horrible, that I do not love to write 
them. 

When first asked about the scar on his fore- 
head, he used to say, in his broken English, 
“Two Turk hold me down; nother put a hot 
iron hard on my forehead; I scream; but they 
laugh; then it ache very much; and then I no 
feel it.” 

War cannot exist in any nation without oc- 


casioning scenes shockipg to all the feelings of 
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humanity; and the religion of the Turks teach- 
es them to consider successful warfare as one 
of the greatest virtues. We must not, there- 
fore, think that they have worse hearts than 
other men. We must remember that the 
means of education are very limited in that 
empire; and that while they have carried lux- 
ury to a greater pitch of refinement than al- 
most any other nation, they are semi-barba- 
rous in every thing intellectual. We hope the 
time will arrive, when all the world will be 
convineed, that the milder virtues, which teach 
us to value the welfare of others more than 


our own, are the most truly great and glori- 


ous. 

Poor Halet had suffered so terribly from 
Turkish cruelty, that he did not seem to think 
it possible that the Turks would ever become 
merciful. When he was able to make himself 
understood, the wish he most frequently ex- 
pressed was, that he might make haste and be 
a man, and go to fight the enemies of his 
country. 

This poor little Sciotese might be forgiv- 
en for thinking of the Turks with so much bit- 
terness, for the agonizing impression made on 
his mind seemed to be as lasting as the tri- 
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angle burned @eeply into his forehead. Even 
six months after his residence in a quiet, af- 
fectionate family, who were all kindness to 
him, he would start, and shriek, and grow 
very pale at the sight of a carving knife. Dur- 
ing this time, his nerves continued weak, and 
the slightest noise would frighten him. When 
he slept, a cold sweat would often settle on 
his forehead and around his lips,—the muscles 
of his mouth would twitch convulsively,—he 
would wake himself by his own screams,— 
and then fancy it was his mother shrieking in 
his ear. Sometimes, when Mrs, *****, saw 
him suffering thus in his sleep, she would 
waken him, and kindly ask what was the mat- 
ter. As soon as he could speak the words, 
his answer always was “My mother! my 
mother! I dreamed of my little sister-—they 
killed them all—Oh! they killed them all.” 
For months, the very name of ‘‘ mother” would 
make him sob, as if his heart were breaking. 
The greatest proof that can be given of 
whaf#his young soul had endured, is that he 
forgot almost every thing, which happened be- 
fore the murder at Scio. He forgot the man- 
ners and dress of his own country,—he forgot 
the Greek words for even such common things 
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as bread and grapes,—he evem forgot his own 
name! ‘That one heart-rending scene of de- 
struction seemed to his mind to be the be- 
ginning ofevery thing. Every particular was 
as fresh in his memory, as if it had happened 
but yesterday ; but beyond that, all had been 
washed away by terror. 

Much interest and curiosity was excited, 
and many people came to visit the litthke Greek 
sufferer. This excited his vanity, and made 
him think he was a very handsome, and a 
very smart boy; but in fact, he was not more 
intelligent than common,—and you may well 
suppose he was not very beautiful, with a deep 


triangular scar upon his forehead, and his hair 
all shaven close to his head, except one long 
tuft on the top, which the Turks allowed to 
grow. Mrs. ****** was a very judicious wo- 


man, and she took much pains to convince 
him that it was because people pitied him, 
and his nation, that they took the trouble to 
visit him; not because they admired him above 
all other boys. As he grew older, he hat}sense 
enough to know this to be true; and it served 
to cure him of his vanity. 

He is now a robust, industrious sailor, about 
fourteen, or fifteen years of age. He has 
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never returned to Greece,—nor does he now 
say any thing about going to fight his old 
enemies, the Turks. ‘There was such a name 
as Halet Logotheti, in the island of Scio, 
and I therefore gave him that name. He had 
forgotten his real name; and it was never 


known in this country. I do not like to tell 
his American name; but should he hereafter 
distinguich himself, I will unfold that, and tell 


the remainder of his story. 
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THE LITTLE ROGUE. 


David and John were brothers. They lived 
in a country town, many miles from Boston. 
They were clever, industrious boys, but Da- 
vid loved mischief too well, and was very apt 
to lead his brothers and sisters into mischief. 
Yet he was a very generous, good-hearted 
boy. When his brother was punished for any 
fault, he would cry, as if he had been pun- 
ished himself,—-and would often sob out, “Oh 
dear, John—you never would have done it, if 
it had not been for me.” 

One day, when David was about six years 
old, his mother and all his sisters went to a 
quilting party, about a quarter of a mile from 
their house. David and John wished to go 
too; for they had heard of apples and’cake, and 
fiddling and dancing at these parties. Their: 
mother did not choose they should go, because 
they were too young; and she told the domes- 
tic to give them some supper, and put them to 
bed, at the usual hour. The girl did so, and 


was very anxious to have them go to sleep, 
that she, herself, might go out, for a little 
while. 

David found she wished him to go to sleep 
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very much,—so he resolved to keep awake as 
Jong as ever he could. While she was telling 
a story, his eye-lids were so heavy, that he 
could not keep them open; but the moment 
she had done, he would look up as bright as 
possible, and exclaim, “Qh, tell me another 
story!” It was all in vain, to tell him stories, 
or to sing to him. When the girl thought he 
was entirely asleep, he would jump up, and 
ask, ““Do you think they are playing on the 
fiddle? How I do wish I could hear it! At 
last, the girl’s patience was quite exhausted ; 
and she put the boys to bed,—telling them she 
would send old black Simon after them, if they 
did not go to sleep directly. This was very 
foolish and very wicked in the domestic. She 
had no black Simon to send for them; and she 
knew there was no such thing in the world, 
to do harm to little children. Good little girls 
and boys may sleep as sweetly as the sheep do 
in the pleasant green pastures; for God loves 
little children; and he will not allow any harm 
to come to them. But poor little John did 
not know that the girl only told them about 
“black Simon” because she was out of pa- 
tience with them. He covered his head up 
in the bed clothes, and began tocry. ‘‘ What 
29 
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is the matter”? asked David. “I am afraid 
of black Simon; an’t you?” said John. His 
brother said no, he was not afraid of anything; 
but, after a few minutes he added, “ Let’s you 
and I get up.” “ But there is nobody at 
home,” answered John. ‘“ Never mind,—we 
_ can go to the quilting,” said David. ‘ But it 
is very dark, and the snow is deep,” replied 


John. “ I dont care for that,” said his elder 
brother. “I am going to see the folks, and 
hear the fiddle ; but if you an’t a mind to go, 
I will leave you here alone.” ‘ Oh, I won’t 
stay here alone,” said John, bursting into 


tears; ‘‘ but I can’t find my clothes. Oh, dear, 
what shall I do? Don’t go—that is a good 
boy, David. Don’t go. Mother won’t like 
it.” But David insisted upon it he would go; 
and as they could not find their clothes, they 
both ran off in their night-gowns. ‘The wind 
blew very hard, and the snow was very cold 
to their naked feet ; but on they trotted, like 
a couple of wild colts, till they saw the lights, 
and heard the noise of the fiddle. 

When they went into the room, they were 
two strange looking figures endugh. Their 
night gowns were half covered with snow: 
their hair was all tumbled: and the cold had 


as bricks. Some laughed, and a great ma- 
ny exclaimed, “How came these children 
here?’ But when their mother saw them, she 
was very much displeased. She threw her 
cloak around them, and took them home im- 
mediately. ‘The first thing she did, on her ar- 
tival, was to whip David very seyerely. The 
naughty boy knew he deserved a whipping; 
and he did not cry much. But when he saw 
John was to be whipped too, he began to make 
a great noise. ‘John did not want to go,— 
and he would not, if I hadn’t made him go,” 
said he; ‘You ought not to whip him.” 

His mother was pleased with his generous 
disposition; sie said she would forgive John 
that time; though she should certainly punish 
him next time, if he minded his mischievous 
brother. When the boys were comfortably in 
their bed again, David thought to himself, “I 
don’t gain much by disobeying my parents. 
After all, I have not had any cake; I have 
heard the fiddle only for one minute; I have 
been almost frozen to death; and had a sound 
whipping, beside.” 

He resolved then, that he would not do any 
thing wrong again; and for the remainder of 
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the winter, he kept his resolution pretty well; 
though he sometimes forgot himself, and did 
naughty things. 

One day, David saw a fishing-pole and line, 
in the barn, which belonged to his father; and 
he began to think it would be a good plan for 
him to fish, likewise. He asked his mother 
for some yarn and some pins,—which she 
gave him, without knowing what he meant to 
do with them. The little rogue twisted the. 
yarn into a cord, and crooked the pins for 

@ishing hooks. When he was quite ready, he 
told John that he was going down to the little 
brook to fish. Their sister Lucretia, about 
three years old, said she wanted to go. John 
begged David not to take her, because her 
mother would not like it; but David thought 
he should have some good fun with her;—so, 
taking her brother’s hand, with her little, grey 
kitten under one arm, she trudged off to the 
brook. ‘This brook, as they called it, was only 
a little puddle of water, where the horses were 
accustomed to drink. It was the last of March, 
and still continued quite cold. A half dozen 
little shivering minnims, were the only fish to 
be seen there. The little, foolish children 
stood there more than an hour, quaking with 
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the cold, and trying to make the fish bite. 
Lucretia began to cry, and her kitten to mew, 
piteously; but David said he would not go 
home, till one of the fish would bite. The 
poor, little girl cried, till she was so blind she 
could not see where she stood. Her foot 
slipped on a wet stone, and she, and her kitten, 
tumbled into the stream. The boys managed to 
pull her out; but the kitten was stunned, by 
being knocked against the corner of a rock, 
and was drowned. Poor Lucretia went home, 
sobbing and crying with all her might,—and 
John came after, bringing the drowned kitten. 

As soon as their mother saw them, she said, 
“This is some of David’s work, I know.” 

When she heard the story, she whipped 
both the boys. David told her it was not his 
brother’s fault, that Lucretia went; but his 
mother had told John, she should whip him, 
if he did what was wrong, at David’s bidding; 
and she kept her word. For two or three 
days, Lucretia sobbed every time she thought 
of her kitten. David was frightened, when 
his mother told him, it was a wonder his sister 
had not been drowned herself. He buried 
the kitten in. the corner of the garden, and 
placed a stone over the grave. 
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From that time, he was determined he 
would be a good boy,—and never lead his 
brother and sister into more mischief. I be- 
lieve he ever after set them a good example; 
for I have never heard of any other naughty 


trick. 


WASHINGTON’S COURAGE. 


The British during one of their assaults upon our revo: 
lutionary army, kept up an incessant firing of cannon and 
musketry from their whole line. General Washington, 
and the Generals Knox and Lincoln, with their aids, hav- 
ing dismounted, were standing in an exposed situation to 
wait the result. Colonel Cobb, one of Washington’s aids, 
solicitous for his safety, said to his Excellency, “‘ Sir, you 
are too much exposed here. Had you not better step a 
little back ?”’ ** Colonel Cobb,’ replied the commander 
in Chief, ‘if you are afraid you have liberty to move back.” 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 


‘““Where have you been, Conrad?” said his 
father gravely, as he entered the parlour after 
breakfast, one morning—-his countenance flash- 
ed and heated with violent exercise. 

Conrad glanced his eye towards the break- 
fast table, from which the things had been 
some time removed, and then replied,—‘‘T did 
not think it had been so late; father.” 

“That is not answering my inquiry, my son; 
I asked where you had been this morning, not 
whether it was ldte or early.” 

Conrad was sensible he had been doing 
wrong; but he would not aggravate the first 
offence by adding a second. He determined 
to speak thetruth. “I have been on the Com- 
mon, father,” said he; “I have disobeyed you, 
and I am now very sorry; I will not do so 
again.”’ 

His father looked very serious, but was si- 
lent. Conrad proceeded: “I thought, sir, as 
you were still in bed, and I could not go to 
disturb you to ask permission, that I might just 
run down there, and see the companies of sol- 
diers which are already paraded:—-they look 
very fine, and every thing is gay. I forgot it 
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was past breakfast time, and so I am later 
home than I meant to be. Do, father, forgive 


“I can forgive you, Conrad; but will that 
cure your fault;—will that answer to your con- 
science the charge of having broken the com- 
mandment of God himself?—‘Honour and 
obey thy father and mother.’ ‘I grieve that 
I cannot confide in you more securely :-—I am 
not willing to watch you perpetually, and thus 
put it out of your power to do what is forbid- 
den. I would much rather that you should 
do well of your own free will, and from a sense 
of duty and love united. 

If this habit of taking a little liberty, and 
then a little more, without my authority, ts in- 
dulged much longer, I assure you, that your 
happiness will pay the forfeit. You promise 
fairly, and, I doubt not, at the time you make 
these resolves, speak sincerely; but your re- 
solution is always at fault.” 

“But, father, I did want to see the soldiers,” 
said Conrad. 

“And did you not wish to remember my ex- 
press and particular directions, given but last 
night, that you should not go out before break- 
fast this morning?—I had very sufficient rea- 
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sons for laying that injunction upon you, as 
well as on your brothers, Charles and Eus- 
tice;”’ said Mr. Amesbury. As you have not, 
like them, thought fit to keep it in mind, or, 
doing so, to put it in practice, you must suffer 
the consequences. You are at liberty, Con- 
rad, to spend the remainder of the day as you 
like.” 

Conrad looked at his father, as if doubtful 
whether he heard aright; Mr. Amesbury re- 
peated what he had said, and returned to his 
study. 

Conrad stood still for some minutes. “TI 
have deserved no indulgence,” thought he, “T 
shall not enjoy play to-day; but I am hungry: 
I wonder whether I shall have any thing to 
eat before dinner.”” He went tothe pantry— 
it was locked:—he ran to seek Mrs. Saunders, 
the housekeeper. She told him there was a 
slice of bread on a plate, but she could give 
him nothing more, till dinner time. This he 
was glad to eat, though he longed for some- 
thing better. 

He now wanted his brothers, Charles and 
Eustice, to play with him; but they were no 
where to be found. In vain he searched the 
garden and court yard,—called them loudly— 
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looked into every room in the house—they 
were not there. “Where can they be?” ex- 
claimed he, again and again; ‘Where can they 
be?” He asked of every domestic, none could, 
‘or would, inform him. 

In despair he entered his father’s study, to 
inquire of him what was become of them. 
They could not be at school, he well knew,— 
for it was a holiday. Conrad felt awkwardly 
at asking his father any questions, but particu- 
larly, any concerning his brothers. At length 
he spoke.—“Father, where are Charles and 
Eustice ?” 

‘Gone into the country,” replied Mr. Ames- 
bury, laconically. 

“Qh father, father! you promised me that I 
should go too, when they went.” 

“Is it my fault that you are not -now y with 
them?” said his father. ‘I did not promise to 
send over the city in quest of you, when they 
were ready to go.” 

Conrad hesitated:—“I did not know they 
were going to-day,” said he at last. “I did 
not know uncle F veligite was to call for them 
to-day.” 

‘‘Neither did your brothers expect to go, till 
the carriage was at the door,” replied Mr. 
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Amesbury; “but they obeyed me, and conse- 
quently, were not disappointed. I told them 
last night, as I did you, that they must not go 
abroad before breakfast, nor then, without my 
leave. ‘They thought with more respect of 
my wishes, than you have done; so you must 
not complain, Conrad.” 

‘“‘But, papa, could you not have sent John 
for me?” 

“fT had better employment for John, than 
sending him for a disobedient boy. You must 
bear your disappointment, now; in future, it 
may be a useful lesson for you, to keep my in- 
structions in view. You well know, that I re- 
quire nothing of you except what is for your 
advantage; and if I do not choose to give you 
my reasons for restricting you in your diver- 
sions, you should believe that they originate in 
a desire to make you good and happy.” 

Conrad felt the justice of all his father said; 
and after promising, what he truly felt that he 
should perform, that he would do better in fu- 
ture, he asked in a desponding tone, what he 
should do. 

“T have,” said Mr. Amesbury, “already 
given you the disposal of your time for to-day. 
You are at liberty to play where you like, and. 
as much as you like.” 
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“I have nobody to play with me,” replied 
Conrad, sighing. “Oh! F wish I had staid at 
home this morning,—then I should have gone 
with Charles and Eustice. They will not be 
back for a whole week; I shall be very lone- 
ly.” Saying these words in a most disconso- 
late tone, he again burst into tears. 

Mr. Amesbury saw that he appeared deep- 
ly penitent. ‘You may read to me, Conrad,” 
said he, ‘‘from this Book of amusing and in- 
structive stories; that is, if you prefer staying 
within doors.” 

Conrad dried his tears, took the book, and 
began reading— 

“Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for that is right.”,—“Honour thy father and 
mother, for this is the first commandment with 
promise;”’ wrote the inspired apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the same spirit that. was given to 
him, had long before expressed itself in the les- 
sons held forth to the Jews in their first dis- 
pensation by Moses.” 

Conrad’s voice faltered as he read, but ina 
moment he regained his tranquillity, and pro- 
ceeded. 

“The Jews thought disobedience to parents 
a crime. worthy of capital punishment; nor 
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were they the only nation who viewed the sin 
in this light. 

This sentiment is particularly worthy of note 
among the Chinese. If the son be ever so 
wealthy and powerful, and the parents poor, 
and low in rank, yet can they command at 
will what they please of their offspring. If a 
father accuses his son of a crime before a 
judge, or rather mandarin, there needs no 
other proof of his guilt; but if the son has been 
insolent or abusive, the offence is judged by 
the empire. The mandarins who govern the 
district where the parties dwell, are expelled 
from their office, and reduced from their rank, 
for suffering the criminal to arrive at such a 
degree of wickedness, without check or pun- 
ishment. With respect to the criminal him- 
self, he is put. to death by being hewn in 
pieces;—his remains are burnt, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds,—his house razed to the 
ground, and his land strewn with salt. Thus 
is he made a terrific example to all such as 


practice the wickedness of despising parental 
authority.” 

Conrad thought while he was reading these 

facts, that it was well for him that be bad not 
30 
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lived in China; and he looked at his father 
with an expression that signified as much. 

“You must not suppose,” said Mr. Ames- 
bury, “that filial duty is confined to the pea- 
sant only: the nobilty, and the very highest 
ranks are subject to the strictest subordina- 
tion. On New Yeat’s day, the Emperor pays 
especial homage to his mother, at which cere- 
mony the whole court assist, and the young 
princes are required to observe the most rigo- 
rous Tespect. 

You seem interested, Conrad: as you have 
read the passage from which I particularly de- 
sired that you should derive improvement, I 
will tel] you something farther of other nations, 
whose general observance of this duty is equal- 
ly strict. The history may enable you to keep 
your recent resolutions.” 

Conrad was now too sensible of his fault, 
not to feel a willingness at listening to all his 
father desired to say. 

“The Persians,” resumed Mr. Amesbury, 
‘regarded filial disobedience with the same 
horror as the Chinese. If a son committed any 
violence upon his parent, they asserted that 
he could not, in reality, be the son of the per- 
son slain, but must have been imposed on him 
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by artful nurses in the place of his own; and, 
consequently, he forfeited all family privileges 
forever.”’ 

Conrad’s attention was fixed while his father 
spoke. 

“The Roman Cicero,” pursued Mr. Ames- 
bury, “being asked what could be the reason 
that Solon, the wise Athenian legislator, had 
not, in his code of laws, provided against the 
crime of parricide, replied in these memora- 
ble words:—‘T'o make laws against, and or- 
dain punishments for, a crime that was never 
known, or heard of, in Athens, would have 
been the way to introduce it, rather than to 
prevent it.’” 

In Rome itself, six hundred years elapsed 
from its foundation, before such a crime was 
committed; and the wretched criminal, who 
had, in a fit of passion, destroyed the author of 
his being, was condemned to be scourged till 
he was flayed, and then enclosed ina sack, 
together with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an 
ape; and then thrown into the sea. 

In all ages, the commission of no crimes 
have been more signally punished, than any 
deviations from duty to parents; and none se 


much rewarded as filial love and obedience 
3] ’ 
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The Theban general, Epaminondas, being 
asked what circumstance in life had given him 
the most pleasure, replied: —‘The happiness of 
my parents, in living to witness my glory.’ 

‘he first statue ever erected in Rome, or 
Italy, was by a son, in honour of his father. 

During an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
which threatened, not only to ruin the coun- 
try, but to destroy the inhabitants, an aged 
couple, too infirm to move, must have perish- 
ed, had not their affectionate sons, regardless 
of the wealth they left to destruction, laden 
themselves with their parents, and, richer in 
having saved their lives, than in securing trea- 
sures of guld, conveyed them to a place of 
safety. 

When Edward the first was in Palestine, he 
received the news that his son and father 
were both dead; he bore the former trouble 
with resigned composure—hut seemed over- 
whel:.ed with grief when told of the latter. 

ilis friends expressed in his presence, their 
surprise that the death of the father should 
cause so much more sorrow than that of a 
darling son. . 

‘God,’ said he, ‘may, in his good Provi- 


dence, give me other sons; but the loss of & 


father, can never be supplied.’ ” 
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“Tf might,” said Mr. Amesbury, “relate 
numberless anecdotes, equally worthy of re- 
membrance, but I must leave you here, Con- 
rad, to meditate on those which I have told 
you; and I hope they will aid you in future 
well doing. I repeat again, that your time, 
for the remainder of the day, is at your own 
disposal.” 

Conrad thanked his father for having given 
him so much of his time, and, thinking to give 
him a proof of his restored good disposition, 
went in search of his books, resolving to get 
daily lessons through the holidays; and try to 
deserve reinstatement in his parent’s confi- 
dence and affection. 

Through all the week that his-brothers were 
absent, he succeeded in obeying strictly eve- 
ry instruction of his father, and he met them, 
as they jumped gaily from the carriage, with 
a light heart, and listened to their animated 
account of their visit at their uncle’s, with a 
pleasure that he would not have felt, had he 
done nothing during their absence to effect his 
own reformation. Conrad hoped, that at the 
next vacation, he should not forfeit his right to 
go from home with his brothers. 

The boys all loved to spend a few weeks at 
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their uncle’s country seat, but they loved their 
own home and its peculiar pleasures tuo; and 
Charles and Eustice returned from their short 
journey, with even more gayety than they had 
departed. 

We must take leave of them for the pre- 
sent,—perhaps we may become better ac- 
quainted with all the family before long. 

The boys are now all very busy preparing 
for school, and perhaps some of my little read- 
ers should be thinking of the same place too. 
So a kind good morning. Dp. 
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THE LITTLE TRAVELLER. 


Little Sarah lived in a town a great many, 
many miles from Boston. She had a brother 
and two sisters. She was the youngest, and 
was very much indulged. When she was be- 
tween four and five years old, her father and 
mother told her they believed they should take 
her to Boston. You never in your whole life 
saw a litile giri so glad, as she was then. From 
morning till night she talked about her journey. 
The first thing, when she waked in the morn- 
ing, she would say to her sister, “Ah, Mary, 
I'm going to Boston. You an’t going to Bos- 
ton; but I am’”—And when she laid her little 
head on the pillow, the last question always 
was, “Mother, when do you think we shall go 
to Boston?” The important day came at last. 
The baskets and boxes, together with little 
Sarah, were safely packed in the stage, with 
her father and mother. She never had been 
in a stage before, and, at first, she was fright- 
ened, because the horses went so fast. How- 
ever, nothing happened to do them any harm; 
and they arrived safely in Boston. Here they 
staid three weeks; and by that time Sarah 
wanted to go back again, as much as she had 
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wanted to come. Great, great joy was there 
at home, when father and mother, and little 
Sarah were seen. ‘And did you have a good 
time, Sarah?” cried the children. “And what 
did you bring me?” they asked all at once. 
“* Yes I have had a proper good time,” said 
Sarah; ‘‘and by and bye, I will show you what 
I have brought for vou.” The little girl was 
sO impatient that she broke the string of 
her bonnet, in trying to get it off; and before 
her mother had time to take off her pelisse, 
she had seated herself on the floor, and 
opened her work bag, to show her brothers 
and sisters, what she had brought for them. 
The children gathered round her, as eager 
as they could be, to see their new trea- 
sures. ‘Here Mary is a little doll for you,” 
said the traveller—‘‘Susan, here jy a silver 
thimble for you; and, Francis, here is a nice 
top for you. It will spin—spin-—spin—oh, my 
heart how it will spin!” 

“Spin what? Spin yarn for stockings?” asked 
little Mary. ‘No—no,” said Francis, laugh- 
ing. “It won’t spin yarn;—it will spin 
round.” ‘And what is round?” asked little 
Mary. “Why, you don’t know anything—you 
hav’nt been to Boston,”’ said Sarah—‘“‘That is 
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round,”—and as she spoke, she whirled round, 
till her pelisse stood out as stiff as a churn. 
“That’s going ; that an’t spinning,”’ said Mary. 
“Well they call it spinning,—for they said so 
in Boston,” answered Sarah. ‘They say so 
here, as well as in Boston,” said Francis; 
“‘and I suppose they call it so, because it 
amakes a noise like a spinning-wheel.” - 

Sarah thought her brother was very wise, 
though he had not been to Boston; and she 
said no more about his top. 

“Tell us what you have seen,” said Susan. 
“Qh, I have seen such a many things,”’ said 
Sarah, “that I cannot remember to tell half of 
them. We used to get up, and ride very early 
in the morning—so early that there was not a 
piece of light bigger than my thumb nail. 

We stopped at a tavern, where a woman 
was very kind to us. She gave me a beauti- 
ful little spotted rabbit, and | carried it in the 
ship with me—and it ate clover out of my 
hand, so pretty! The woman said she would 
give me a little guinea hen for you, when we 
came back; but we did not come back that 
way—lI don’t know what was the reason.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said Susan; “ but 
where is your rabbit, Sarah ?”” ‘ Oh dear! it 
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died one day !” said the little girl,—and here 
she stopped and sighed—and her lip began to 
' move, as if she were going to cry. “ Who 
- killed it ?” asked Mary, moving close up to 
her sister, and looking pitifully in her face. 
“Phillis said a weasel came and sucked 
away all its breath,” answered Sarah. “TI 
don’t know; I didn’t see the weasel; I went 
out to feed my rabbit with clover, one morn- 
ing, and it was all dead.” ‘‘ Whois Phillis?”’ 
asked Susan. “I forgotto tell you about her,” 
said Sarah, her eyes brightening up, as she 
spoke. Don’t you think she is black—just as 
black as Francis’s shoe. I never saw any 
body black before ;—and she has hair curling 
all over her head, just like that Dolly I brought 
home for Mary.” ‘‘ Where does she live?” 
asked Francis. ‘ She lives with Aunt Ma- 
ria, in Boston ; and you don’t know what a 
queer house they live in. It is turned wrong 
side out.” 

Just at that moment, their mother came to 
gay the children must eat their suppers, and 
go to bed. Sarah wanted to tell some more 
stories; but her mother told her she must put 
it off, until morning. Francis was not content- 
ed to eat his bread and milk ’till he knew 
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what was the meaning of house wrong side 
outward. His mother told him that his aunt 
Maria lived in a house plastered on the out- 
side, just as the walls usually are inside—and 
that was the reason Sarah thought it was 
wrong side outward. 

The children went quietly to bed; and for 
more than an hour I heard Sarah’s tongue go- 
ing as fast, as her brother’s top could spin. 
Poor little Mary could not keep awake all 
night, to hear her stories; and the chatterbox, 
finding her sister was sound asleep, went to 
sleep herself. 

Every week she tells some new wonder 
that she saw, or heard, while she was at Bos- 
ton; anc when the children do not seem to 
believe her great stories, she stretches up her 
neck, and says, “‘ Don’t you suppose [ know, 
when I have been to Boston?” She thinks 
now that she knows a great deal; but when 
she is older, and knows more, she will laugh 
to think how proud she was, because she had 
been to Boston, and seen a negro. 
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Aunt Maria. Do you know why ebjects 
appear large, or small, according to their dis-~ 
tance ? 

James. No. I do not think I do. 

Aunt. M. It is because we see every thing 
in an angle of vision, which grows narrower 
and narrower, till it terminates in a point. 
When walking down Beacon Street, in the 
evening, have you never noticed that the lights 
on the Western Avenue seem to approach 
nearer and nearer each other, till they touch? 

James. Yes. I have noticed it frequent- 
ly ; but I never thought what was the reason. 

Aunt. You have been over the avenue,— 
and therefore you know perfectly well that the 
lights are no nearer each other at one end, 
than the other. You will notice the same thing 
when you approach a long grove of trees. 
The road in the centre seems to grow nar- 
rower, and narrower in the distance, till the 
trees appear to touch. This is not the case; 
the road is as wide in one place, as another; 
and it is only because the angle of vision 
grows smaller in proportion to its distance 
from the eye, and whatever object is seen in. 
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a narrow part of the angle will seem narrow, 
however large it may be in reality. For, if 
an angle be very wide at the beginning, and 
an object fills up the whole of it, the object 
must seem large ; and if the angle is very 
small toward the end, and the same object is 
still crowded into it, it must seem smaller. 

James. And why is it that some people 
cannot see objects that are distant ? 

Aunt. That is a difficult thing to explain 
to a little boy; but perhaps I can make you 
understand it. You recollect that I told you, 
in a previous conversation, that we saw all ob- 
jects by means of rays, which proceeded from 
every point of those objects, passed through 
the eye, and formed an image on ‘the retina, 
or back part of the eye. Now were there 
nothing to refract these rays, and thus keep 
them seperate and distinct from each other, 
they would all mingle together in a confused 
mass; and no clear image would then be form- 
ed. The chrystalline humour, which I told 
you of, serves to refract the rays, and keep 
them distinct from each other, so that every 
part of an object may be seen clearly. In 
near sighted people the chrystalline humour is 
toe convex. It refracts the rays too much, 
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and brings them to a focus, before they have a 
chance to strike on the retina: from this fo- 
cus the rays spread out, and forma very blur- 
red image.on the back part of the eye. Any 
thing convex, you know, makes the rays con- 
verge together to a point; and any thing con- 
cave makes the rays diverge, or spread out 
over a great surface; and that is the reason 
your face looks small and pretty in a convex 
mirror, while in a concave it looks hideously 
large, and shows every pimple. From this 
you will see the reason why short-sighted peo- 
ple whose eyes are too convex, should wear 
concave glasses to remedy that defect. Some- 
times the chrystalline humour is too flat, instead 
of being too round,—-so that instead of the rays 
being collected into separate and distinct foci 
before they reach the retina, they reach there 
before they are collected. In this case, peo- 
ple use convex glasses to assist the eye in 
bringing the rays to a point. The chrystalline 
humour is generally flattened by age; and that 
is the reason why elderly people see objects 
best at a distance. Did you never notice that 
aged people hold a book far from their eyes, 
in order to read? 

James.—Yes, I have; but I do not now un- 
derstand the reason. 
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Aunt.—Focus, you know, means the point 
where a pencil of rays all meet. A convex 
glass makes rays converge close together, so 
that the focus will come close to the glass. 
The less convex it is, the farther off the focus 
will be. Of course, if an eye is very round 
the focus will form too near the ebject to touch 
‘on the retina of the eye. On the contrary, 
if the eye is too flat, there will be such a long 
space between the object and the point where 
its rays meet, that the focus will not form in 
season. Now, do you not see that in this 
case, if you carry the object far off, you will 
make the focus form in the right place? 

James.—I understand tolerably well; but I 
acknowledge I do not see it very clearly. 

unt.—Then I will defer a further explana- 
tion, until you have finished studying your 
Natural Philosophy. 


POETRY. 
THE ROSE AND THE GRAPE VINE. 


In a beautiful garden, my dear little maid, 

A grape vine had twined itself into an arbour, 
And under its branches, in beauty arrayed, 

A small, but sweet rose-bush delighted to harbour. 


The blush on its bosom was brilliant and light, 
As that which on modesty’s cheek oft reposes;— 
And it beamed with a freshness as fair to the sight, 
As youth in its innocent beauty discloses. 


Those thought, who had seen it, its grace and its bloom 
Resembled the charms of a sweet little child,— 

And while giving delight by its grateful perfume, 
Compared it to her, who is pleasant and mild. 


One beautiful morning ie nature was gay, 
And the sun in his elegant splendour was seen, 
The grape vine appeared in her richest array 
Of dew drops that hung on her mantle of green 
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She raised up her head, and looked down to the shade, 
Where the sweet little rese-bush was blooming below. 
And then, in rough accents contemptuously said, 
With words that were chilling as pride could bestow: 


‘*You have dressed yourself out in a beautiful style, 
To attract all the gazers which come to your view; 

And perhaps you expect by your graces the while, 
To become, for a time, even my rival too. 


Now put off those garments—you look like a fright,— 
And don’t try to smile and to biush as you do,— 
You think by this folly to give some delight; 
But when J am present, pray who would see you?” 


The rose really blushed the deep scarlet of pride, 
To see one so much older, so cross, and ill bred; 

And she hid her sweet face on a shrub by her side, 
Which gladly supported her innocent head. 


But, sudden, the skies darkened into a deep gloom, 
While the lightning’s red gleam was tremendously wild; 
The high grape-vine trembled, in fear of her doom— 
But the innocent rose-bush looked upward and smiled. 


And now, the wild winds whistled hgarsely around, 
And deep peals of thunder came bursting between— 

The rough tempest felled the fair vine to the ground, 
And the arbour lay low, with its ringlets of green. 


The loud storm was hushed, and the sun’s brilliant ray, 
Shone gaily on nature, and opened each sweet,— 
When Mary, young innocent, modest and gay, 
Stole into her garden, her favourite retreat. 
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She paused, as she saw the high vine laid so lbw— 
And the lesson she learned, found its way to her heart— 
And she prayed that her God would his favour bestow, 
And bid from her mind, evil passions depart. 


She prayed, as the rose, to be modest and meek, 
Nor boast, like the grape-vine, of grandeur and grace— 
For pride spoils the bloom of a beautiful cheek; 
And a heart that is pure, is more fair than a face. 
C. G. 
Charlestown, S. C. 


‘SA HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


From Maine to Georgia, children dear. 
I wish you all a happy year! 
The most industrious, it is true, 
Will always be the happiest too— 
If little fingers fast will fly, 
There'll be no time to fret and sigh; 
And if the head have full employ, 
The heart will always dance for joy. 
If good and active, children dear, 
You’re sure to have a happy year! 


